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TO THE PATRONS OF THE REGISTER. 


Twenty-five years have elapsed, this day, since 
the publication of the ““RrGisTER”’ was commenc- 
ed, and many persons have adhered to it through 
good report and evil report, during the whole of that 
time; for which I offer my respectful acknowledg- 
ments. 

The predictions, at its commencement, that it 
would be a failure, have not been verified. I knew 
and was aware of the general feeling at the time— 
But I knew my own resources, and the vainness of 
a hope of relying on any other. The work is my 
own, whether it be good or bad; and has been per- 
severed in with invincible industry, and oftentimes 
under distressing circumstances, until, at length, I 
am, temporally at least, placed in a condition that 
compels a retirement from its active duties—for 
three months past being paralytic, on the right 
side, and incapable of doing much for others or for 
myself. This state, there is no doubt, has been 
caused by my devotion to business, and the neces- 
sity that existed of personal exertion for so long a 
period—having been predisposed to the disorder 
under which I am now suffering, for several years, 
without the ability to relax my concerns and take 
the needful exercise. But the time has arrived 
when I must relax and recruit myself, if it be pos- 
sible, giving up my business to my eldest son, 
WirtxtraAm OGpEN Nites, who has lately conduct- 
ed it under great disadvantages of location, having 
had an establishment of his own at Frederick, in 
this state, which he had to attend to, superadded to 
the constant illness of the most interesting and 
dearest member of his family; but he has now re- 
moved to this city, and will exert all his energies to 
carry on this favorite work. He has a good mind 
with much resolution and considerable experience 
in the business of this work, having for many years 
assisted me in its duties; and I respectfully solicit 
for him that indulgence which I myself have receiv- 
ed from a liberal and enlightened public, to whom 
my thanks are due for the steady and regular sup- 
port I have received from it. 

For myself, I retire from the editorial seat with 
feelings of gratitude and without hostility to any 
human being, though thinking that, on many occa- | 
sions, my motives have been impeached or misre- 
presented by individuals who could not, or would 
not, understand them. In thus, however, retiring, 
I do not expect to lose an interest in the success of 
this work, or to cease to give it my support; hoping 
and believing that I shall recover my strength and 
ability to assist in the various details of business— 
tho’ without that immediate attention which has de- 
stroyed my health and rendered me what I am. 

The difficulty under which I at present labor in 
communicating my thoughts, will, I hope, be re- 
ceived by my numerous friends and patrons as an 
apology for the brevity of this address to them, 
from their much obliged fellow-citizen and friend, 

H. NILES. 

Baltimore, September 3, 1836. 





The above communication may surprise many, 
and will cause regret in the minds of all, who| 
have for quarter of a century seen the evidences 
of my father’s zeal and industry in the pages of this 
work, A consciousness of the purity of the mo- 
tives which induced this self devotion, is the best 
reward he can enjoy,—the result of his labors must 
be estimated by the people; it is not my province 
to commend either. I may, however, be permitted 
to say, that I have never known an individual who 
gave up his whole faculties to any subject with such 
engrossing attention,as my father gave his to the in- 
terests of his ““ReGtsteR.” With this unbiassed 
opinion of his perseverance and resolute determina- 
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tion to effect what he deemed “rightful purposes,” | 
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it is not necessary to say, that I enter upon the duties 
which have been assigned to me, fully sensible that I 
am not able to accomplish what he has effected, and 
that I am rendering myself liable to all the imputa- 
tions which may arise from the contrast. Yet I am 
willing to endure these, and hope the spirit which 
has prompted this determination may be properly 
estimated.—For the patrons of the “REGISTER” are 
assured, that I would willingly have declined the 
task which has been imposed, if I had been at li- 


| berty to consult my own convictions of my incom- 


petency to maintain the old character of the work. 
The representations of numerous friends, however, 
who have thought my long experience in the du- 
ties, and consequent familiarity with the details of 
the business, of the ““Rearsrrer,” peculiarly quali- 
fied me for the undertaking—added to an honest de- 
sire to keep up a work which enjoys such an envi- 
viable reputation at home and abroad, have over- 
come my reluctance, and I now throw myself upon 
the indulgence of the public. 

The chief business of the “Rrctster” has been 
to preserve a faithful record of the events of the 
times, documents and facts, for present use and fu- 
ture reference, without regard to party or party 
men. That it has successfully accomplished this 
object, may be inferred, when we state, that it is 
supported by every class of persons—is found in 
most of the public and private libraries of this coun- 
try and in many in the old world—is filed in the de- 
partments of this government and forms part of the 
out-fit of our foreign ministers—and is every where 
regarded as a faithful chronicle, indispensable to the 
historian and to all who desire to refer to events as 
they have occurred.* To maintain the well-earn- 
ed reputation of the “Recisrer,” I promise to de- 
vote every faculty of body and mind; and am in- 
duced to hope, that if I cannot bestow upon it my 
father’s tact and industry, I will, at least, entitle it 
to public confidence—for I am resolutely determin- 
ed to keep its pages free from all party or personal 
influence, and to record facts and events without 
fear or favor, partiality or affection,—in brief, to 
preserve its national character. 

In addition to my own labors, I am flattered with 
the hope that I will yet derive great aid from my fa- 
ther, whose improving health has caused much plea- 
sure to his friends, and encouraged them with a be- 
lief that it will soon be, measurably, re-established. 
But in the worst event, I am resolved to persevere 
—for it is not in my nature when I have once com- 
menced a task, to be deterred from it by the diffi- 
culties which may impede its completion. All I 
ask is a continuance of that indulgence and liberal 
encouragement which have been extended to my fa- 
ther, and I wili cheerfully abide the decision of 
those who have a right to make it. 

To obviate an objection which has been prefer- 
red by many readers of the “Rreaistrer,” I have 
dispensed with the small type and presented it in an 
enlarged form and new dress—and will soon have 
in operation an improved power press that I may 
more promptly supply the very numerous patrons 
of the work. These improvements have delayed 
the publication of this sheet for a single day, and it 
is probable a similar delay may occur in the suc- 
ceeding week. After which the work will be is- 
sued with its accustomed regularity, and in a style 
of mechanical execution that will not discredit its 


national reputation. Very respectfully, 
WM. OGDEN NILES. 
Baltimore, Sept. 3, 1836. 


*It may not be out of place here to remark, that 
we are Waited upon almost every day, and frequent- 
ly two or three times in that period, for permission 
to refer to our files for the purpose of establishing 
facts and dates. This is always cheerfully granted, 
and our personal services have been and will be af- 
forded to assist enquirers after the truth. 
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SETS OF THE REGISTER. 


Now is the time to obtain full copies of this work, ° 


or the supply of deficient volumes. The copies on 
hand are not numerous, being about two hundred 
and fifty in all, and they can never be re-printed. 
And as Iam anxious to close my business with as 
much despatch as possible, I will dispose of one 
hundred and fifty complete copies at twenty-five 
per cent. discount from the subscription price,— 
retaining one hundred to supply future wants; 
which I am perfectly sensible will require a great 
many more, it being the only record of events 
made simultaneously with their occurrence, and a 
stock of matter that cannot be obtained in any 
other work. Particulars will be made known on 
application at the office. H. NILES. 
Baltimore, September 3, 1836. 





{~The present number of the ‘‘“REGIsTER”’ mnst 
not be regarded as a fair specimen of the style in 
which we intend to publish it hereafter, either in 
regard to matter or manner. Attention to the me- 
chanical details and other business requiring our 
personal superintendance, have prevented us from 
devoting much time to the desk. 


CrEEK WAR. The latest intelligence from the 
scene of the late hostilities will be found under the 
proper head. We learn from the National Intelli- 
gencer that 7. Hartley Crawford esq. has been ap- 
pointed by the president of the United States one 
of the two commissioners constituted under a reso- 
lution passed at the last session of congress to ir- 
vestigate the causes of the recent hostilities of the 
Creeks, and the frauds alleged to have been com- 
mitted in the transfer of their land reservations. 
Alfred Balch, esq. of ‘Tennessee, is associated with 





him as commissioner, and John M. Wise, esq. of 


Maryland, appointed secretary to the commission. 


LetreErR FROM Mr. Woopsury. The follow- 
ing letter from the secretary of the treasury to Dr. 
Waterhouse having given rise to many rumors, 
particularly of determination on the part of the ex- 
ecutive not to carry the provisions of the distribu- 
tion bill into effect, in prospect of a war with Mexi- 
co, Dr. W. has been induced to lay it before the 
public. 





Washington, 8th July, 1836. 

Dear sir: Yours of the 2d inst. deserves my best 
acknowledgments for its numerous useful sugges- 
tions. 

The naval bill, as to admirals, did not get through 
both houses, and our friend Elliott, with some other 
gallant fellows, must longer feel the pangs of hope 
deferred. 

Our overflowing treasury, which is so often 

rayed for, will, I fear, prove a curse. But my 
best efforts will be given to execute the late law 
faithfully, though I have many misgivings as to its 
fatal influence on the sound relations heretofore ex- 
isting between the states and the general govern- 
ment. 

The president wishes me to express his thanks 
for your kind remembrance of him. He leaves this 
city in a few days for Tennessee. 

I believe the ensuing i eee election is to 
be unusually quiet, and I will not allow myself to 
despair of the republic, however portentous may 
be some of the signs of the times. 

Should we become involved in a real or guasi war 


| with Mexico, the surplus may never be divided, or 


will be soon recalled. At all events, the whole 
will be evanted in 1842, if not earlier. Five mil- 


lions are to come off the present tariff in 1841, 


alone. 

Mr. Adams’ health has not been good the latter 
part of the session; but I saw Mrs. Adams quite 
well atchureh last Sunday. Truly and respecfully, 
your ob’t serv’t, Levi Woopsory. 

Hon Benj. Waterhouse, Cambridge, ( Mass. ) 





VFNEZUELA. The annexed letter, published in 
the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, contains information 
interesting to merchants and shipmasters trading to 
Venezuelean ports: 

U. S. consulate, Laguayra, Aug. 10th, 1836. 
To the editor af the United States Gazette: 

Sir: I have just received a communication per 
mail, from our charge d’affaires at Caracas, J.G. A. 
Williamson, esq. informing me that an order or de- 
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cree of this government, dated July 19th, ult. but 
not made known to him until the 6th instant, pro- 
hibits all neutral vessels bringing as passengers or 
otherwise, to the ports of Venezuela, any banished 
individuals, (expulsados) and such other persons as 
having fled the country, are not by law permitted 
to return. Any vessel bringing persons of this de- 
scription, will not be allowed to discharge cargo or 
load, or even to anchor, in any port of this repub- 
lic. This decree is to go into effect 40 days after 
this date, 19th July last. I think it of importance 
to our commercial interests, that publicity should 
be given to this notice. ‘I am, sir, respectfully, 
your ob’t serv’t, Bens. RENSHAW, 
U. 8S. consul. 
P. S. I will forward in two or three days, a cop 


of said decrees, as also a list of persons comprehend- 
ed therein. 





GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. More than 15 
columns of the Washington Globe are filled with a 
mere summary of the 8 riations made by the 
general government at the last session. The ap- 
propriations under the head of civil and diplomatic 
expenses for 1836 amount to $4,210,546 77 





Army, 4,607,298 92 
Fortifications, 2,907,645 95 
Naval service, 6,276,312 10 
Pensioners, 455,454 00 
Indian department, 1,862,108 74 
Indian treaties, 6,381,454 67 
Suppression of Indian hostilities, 5,020,000 00 
Breakwaters, &c. 709,884 42 
Harbor bill, 493,100 41 
Miscellaneous, 5,398,492 73 
Private claims (estimated) 220,000 00 
Total $38,542,298 71 

Deduct, having been twice ap- 
propriated, for Tiocniain territory 25,000 00 





Leaves actual amount of appro- 
priations $38,517,298 71 

Of this sum, however, $1,500,000 for the District 
of Columbia is not 
and $3,150,000 for the post office department is pay- 
able only out of the receipts of that department de- 
ducting these two sums, the amount appropriated is 
$33,866,798 71. [Jour. Com. 





THE TREASURY. From the following official 
document it appears, that the whole amount of 
funds in the treasury of the United States exceeds 
FORTY-TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS! 


Treasury department, September 1, 1836. 
In conformity with the resolution of the senate, 
passed Ist July, 1836, directing that ‘during the 
ensuing recess of congress, the secretary of the 
treasury cause to be published at the commence- 
ment of each month, a statement of the amount of 
money in the ny subject to draft; and also the 
amount standing to the credit of the disbursing of- 
cers,” the undersigned hereby gives public notice 
that “the amount of money in the treasury, subject 
to draft,” as shown by the running account of the 
treasurer, reported to this department on the 31st 
ultimo, was $37,817,996 39, and “‘the amount stand- 
ing to the credit of disbursing officers,” as shown 
by the latest returns received, was $4,847,926 55. 

Levi Woopsury, secretary of the treasury. 





Corton. The following comparative view of 
the imports and exports of cotton into and from 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the Ist of J anuary 
to the 9th of July last, and of the imports and ex- 
ports for the same period last year, is copied from 
the Liverpool Circular of the 16th of July: 

IMPORTS IN 1836, 
American, 
South American, 
West Indies, Demerara, &c. 
East Indies, 
Egypt, &c. 


bags 511,578 
76,774 
3,019 
107,952 
10,112 


~ 





Total of all descriptions, 709,435 
IN 1835. 
American, bags 518,986 
South American, 75,786 
West Indies, Demerara, &c. 3,919 
East Indies, 49,325 
Egypt, &c. 9,S86—657,902 





Increase of imports as compared 


with 1835, bags 51,533 


EXPORTS IN 1836. 
American, 10,207; Brazil, 2,849; East 
India, 29,070; West India, 30; other 
kinds, 20. 
Total in 1836, 


bags 42,976 
Same period, in 1835, 


57,863 


—— for a number of years, | $ 


STOCK. 
July 15, 1835, 


bags 234,590 
Same time, 1836, 


287,870 





REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. A gentleman left with 
the editors of the Charleston, (S. C.) Courier a few 
days since, an epaulette, in a good state of preser- 
vation, which was found on his premises, in a box, 
buried in the ground under the floor, which was 
taken up in order to make repairs. In the inside 
of the strap is the No. “1778,” and the name of 
“MatuHews.” ‘The house had been built about 
40 years. It is more than probable that this epau- 
lette is a revolutionary relic—and may have graced 
the shoulder of one of the heroes of ’76, who battled 
for freedom in “days that tried men’s souls.” If 
so, would it were endowed with the gift of speech, 
to relate the hair breadth ’scapes, and trials, which 
its owner experienced—and cause our blood to 
warm, and our hearts to thrill, at the recital of 
events which contributed to the establishment of 
our national independence. 





THe UNITED STATES SENATE. The term of 
service of the following senators expires on the 4th 
of March next. 


John Page, New Hampshire. 
Gideon Tomlinson,* Connecticut. 
Samuel Prentiss,* Vermont. 

Silas Wright, jr. New York. 
James Buchanan, Pennsylvania. 

R. H. Goldsborough,* Maryland. 


W. P. Mangum,* 
Wm. C. Preston,* 


North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


Alfred Cuthbert, Georgia. 
Henry Clay,* Kentucky. 
Thomas Ewing,* Ohio. 
Alexander Porter,* Louisiana. 
Wm. L. Hendricks,t Indiana. 
Wn. L. D. Ewing, Illinois. 
Gabriel Moore,* Alabama. 
Lewis F. Linn, Missouri. 


o 





WASHINGTON MONUMENT. The board of mana- 
ers of the Washington National Monument society, 
invite DEsIGNs for this structure, intended as a me- 
morial of a NATION’S gratitude. It would be to 
fetter genius to eagh az any limits to the exercise 
of its powers, which should, however, in this case 
harmoniously blend durability, simplicity, and gran- 
deur. Although it is impracticable at present to 
estimate the extent of the contributions that may 
be made, the designs may be predicated on an ex- 
penditure of not less than one million of dollars. 

The board of managers will not offend American 
genius so much as to offer, in this instance, a pecu- 
niary reward. ‘The artist whose design shall be 
adopted will feel amply remunerated; and all the 
designs will be bound and carefully preserved—to 
which end it is requested that they be sketched, as 
near as may be, on paper of a uniform size, of the 
dimensions of sixteen by twenty-two inches. The 
designs to be directed to 


GEORGE WATTERSON, secretary. 





NAVAL Lyceum. We had the pleasure, a few 
weeks since, of visiting the Naval lyceum, at Brook- 
lyn, opposite New York, and were surprised at the 
valuable and various collections, which are there 
treasured up, for the inspection of every friend of 
the navy, whe may be properly introduced. Two 
large apartments, one above another, open in the 
middle, the central section of the upper one exhibit- 
my, fair view of the lower, being surrounded by 
a ballustrade, are crowded with curiosities and 
works of art of every description—the results of 
private and public donation. A volume would 
scarcely do justice to the entire collection. The 
mineralogical and entomological departments are 
particularly well stored. The actual cestumes of 
different nations, and implements of war and peace- 
ful pursuits belonging to them, are of great variety. 
Among other curiosities, a state paper of Napoleon, 
when he was first consul of the empire, with his 
signature attached, repaid our especial attention. 
A bust of Washington, by Greenough, executed at 
Florence, is admired by every observer. The li- 
brary is comparatively large, and abounds with 
many excellent volumes. 

The lyceum is worthy of all approval, and we 
trust that every high minded citizen, who regards 
with the proper spirit, one of the most honorable 
branches of our national service, will contribute to 
its stores. So numerous already have been the 
tributes tendered to this institution, that the rooms 
are already too small for their reception; and a new 
edifice will soon be required as a depot for those 
which are tocome. Those who visit the lyceum 
properly commended—we speak from experience 
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—will receive from the officers of the Brooklyn 
station, and others, every attention. [Phil. Gaz. 





CANAL TOLLS. From a statement published in 
the «Albany Argus,” it appears that the tolls col- 
lected on the New York state canal for the two 
first weeks in August amount to the sum of 
$80,559 57—exceeding the collections for the cor- 
responding two weeks in 1835, by the sum of 
$19,630 55. From a comparative statement of 
the sums collected for tolls on the several canals 
in each month from the opening of navigation to 
the 15th of August, in 1835 and 1836, we learn 
that the increase on the Erie canal is $33,476— 
increase on all the canals, $33,214. Navigation 
commenced on the Erie canal ten days later this 
year than last. From the 1st of May to the 15th 
of August the tolls have increased $103,705 on the 
Erie canal, over the receipts for the corresponding 
period in 1835. 

The Oswego canal was not navigable as early 
by 20 days in 1836 as in 1835; and the Champlain 
and Seneca canals were also unusually delayed by 
the frosts and floods. 

In 1835, about one half of the tolls of the season 
were collected previous to the 15th of August. If 
the same thing should be realized the present sea- 
son, the aggregate revenue from tolls will amount 
to the sum of one million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 





GREAT FRESHET. Thursday was a cloudy day, 
but not remarkably so. A little before day on Friday 
morning it commenced raining here, and rained 
nearly all day with steadiness—nothing, however, 
to alarm. On Saturday morning it was observed 
with great surprise that there was a fresh in James 
river. The river continued to rise until after a 
and attained a height exceeding by three inches 
the fresh of last June. The fall of rain in a given 
time in the mountains must have been great beyond 
modern recollection, as from appearances here we 

ive it but 24 hours, if so much, to have fallen in. 
t is the greatest fresh since August, 1814, at the 
very period that Washington city was occupied by 
the British. 

We hear of much damage. Thirty feet of the 
rail road embankment, a couple of miles beyond 
Taylorville, has been swept away, and two mails 
from the north thus far missed. Ground Squirrel 
bridge, on the South Anna, that has withstood the 
floods of thirty years on that easily excited river, 
we understand has been carried away. So has 
been Beaverdam bridge, on Beaverdam creek, in 
Goochland, a newly erected and solid structure. 
The canal was broken in two places on Dr. Trent’s 
farm, in Goochland, by the merely immense fall of 
rain. The tobacco on James river, and we doubt 
not on the Watercourses generally, has been swept 
fore and aft, just ready too for the knife. The corn 
we hope has escaped with less injury; to be mate- 
rially injured, the water must have reached the ear. 

This is the fourth distinct fresh in James river 
since the 28th May last. It looks as if the river 
gods were resolvec upon destroying cultivation, 
and re-establishing their sylvan reign. We have 
never known in 30 years a rise in the river so total- 
ly unexpected. A spring fresh and a fall fresh, all 
in the same year, we believe unknown to expe- 
rience or tradition. In the great fresh of 1772 it 
was slightly cloudy in this ae of Virginia for 
three days, but not rain enough to wet a man in his 
shirt sleeves. Wind at the south east, as, unless it 
be, there is never a great fresh. We hear of great 
individual loss. There has been a good deal in to- 
bacco and timber at the Rocketts. 

A drowned man was taken out of the river yes- 
terday morning at Mayo’s bridge; understood to be 
a native of Ireland, who threw himself into the 
river in a state of intoxication, and refused the aid 
of planks, &c. which were thrown in to assist him. 

[Richmond Whig of the 29th ult. 





Assau.tt. Yesterday, about noon, considerable 
excitement was created in State street, in conse- 
quence of an assault committed upon the person of 
Samuel E. Sewall, esq. who has been the cou.sel 
for the abolitionists in the different slave cases 
which have been before our courts. It appears that 
Mr. Sewall used some language before the court 
during the examination respecting the two female 
slaves brought from Baltimore, which was suppos- 
ed to affect the private character and did injury to 
the feelings of lieut. George Adams, a cousin of 
Mr. Morris, their owner. Mr. Adams, about 12 
o’clock, noon, yesterday, entered Mr. Sewall’s of- 
fice, and attempted to inflict corporal punishment 
with a cowskin. Mr. Sewall resisted, and a cry for 
help having been made by a person in the office, 
several persons entered and separated the combat- 
ants. Mr. Adams was allowed to escape, and Mr. 
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Sewall entered a complaint against him at the po- 
lice court; a warrant was issued accordingly, but it 
was afterwards stated that Mr. Adams had left the 


city. 

tt is reported that Mr. Adams has sent a note to 
the police court, stating that he may be found at the 
Tremont House. [Boston Courier, Aug. 30. 





GALLANTRY AND ITS REWARD. An interesting 
incident took place the other day on board one of 
the steamboats which ply between this city and 
Newburgh; and we have great pleasure in record- 
ing it, as it shows that generous actions usually ex-, 
cite corresponding emotions in those who witness 
them, and that heroism is not always left to be re- 
warded by the consciousness only of the good deed. 

At the moment of embarkation on board a New- 
burgh steamboat, a boy, apparently about twelve 
years of age, was accidently pushed overboard by 
a person who was about to enter the vessel. Im- 
mediately on seeing it, the steward of the boat 
jumped from the deck, and rescued him, at the im- 
His conduct upon the oc- 
casion, was the theme of conversation for but afew 
minutes, when a gentleman, who deservedly stands 
high in the estimation of his fellow citizens, made 
the following remark: ‘‘That is a brave fellow—he 


+ saved the life of that boy. I’ll give five dollars to re- 


-? ward him—who’ll give five more?” “I will,” and “I 
4 will,” and “I will,’ was immediately responded by 
) every person within hearing; and in the course of a 
| few minutes, the sum of $85 was contributed by 


) passengers on board. The name of the man who 
~ rescued the boy, is Haven’s, and the gentleman who 


” first proposed the subscription, and so happily suc- 


. ceeded, is James C. Stoneall, the well known 
| prietor of the “‘Shakspeare” hotel, corner of 


* ton and Nassau streets. 


ro- 
ul- 


[N. Y. Transcript. 





From Texas. The editor of the New Orleans 


Bee furnishes information from Texas to the 16th 
_ August, at which time the Texian army 2,200 in 
' number were at Colet, near Copano. 
_ the Texian citizens had left the army and returned 


Several of 


to their farms, as it seemed to be well understood 
_ there would be no fighting until the winter. 


been abandoned for the present. 


ese 
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The expedition to Matamoras by the Texians has 
Santa Ana has 
_been sent to the plantation of col. Phelps under a 


) strong guard. 


We had some wild rumors a few days ago, that 


’ Santa Ana had escaped, and that president Burnet 
+ had been impeached for his agency in assisting him. 





A DEAD WARRIOR. Mr. W. W. Smith has pub- 


; 


lished a work entitled “Sketches of the Seminole | 
war, and sketches during 
said to be a work of much 
‘description of a dead warrior, extracted from it, is 


a campaign,” which is 
merit. The following 


graphic and spirited: 

_ “A fine specimen he was of the goodly handy 
work of nature—his limbs were cast in an almost 
perfect mould, but an evident difference was observ- 
ed in the upper and lower part of the shoulder and 
arms, and of the rest of the body from the waist 
down to the toe. The former were small, and by 
ho means remarkable for power; but strength, agi- 
‘lity and grace distinguished the latter; the bone 


» Straight like an arrow; the compact thews of thigh 
>and calf; the elastic sinews of knee and ancle, and 


the rounded symmetry that ended in the remarka- 
ble high instep, and firm, straight, handsome foot 


and heel; it was a study for the sculptor. 










“But the face of that stern warrior, whose red 

» brow so lately frowned with battle’s terror; whose 
/parted lip bespoke the bloody thought, and the de- 
-moniac cruelty of his race, now paled from his natu- 
‘Tal hue—livid with death—and quelled, scarcely 
softened into the silent, mute and petrified expres- 

‘sion—here indeed was a model for the artist. I 
lingered, in spite of my repugnance to the unplea- 

santness of the scene, to gaze on the beautiful spe- 

cimen of savage inflexibility before me; I had seen 

Indians before, and attempted fac similies and ideals 

Which endeavored to pourtray the fierce lineaments 

of the legitimate savage, but not in any living ori- 

‘ginals, nor in any attempts of art, have I recogniz- 
ed so perfect a beau ideal of that savageness, which 

we are accustomed to consider as an inherent qua- 

lity inthe unhumanized son of the forest; an ele- 

ment in his nature, single, and whole, of which the 
tiger furnishes the aptest type, and which is not in- 
compatible with beauty of phisiognomy, as I rea- 
lized in the countenance of this Uchee. There was 
4 calmness and curl, as of scorn, on the divided lip; 
the muscles were relaxed with a subdued expres- 
Sion of fierce glee, as though the war yell had been 
suddenly cut short by the death stroke; and this 
feature, the compressed brow, and the haughty nose, 
¢vinced dauntless daring, resolution and contempt 


“It was, undoubtedly, a noble countenance; the 
features were regular and handsome, and I wished 
that I could have seen him when they were anima- 
ted by the small, black, piercing eye, and heigh- 
tened and set off by the long raven hair and plume 
of the warrior.” 





GuM ELASTIC CLOTHING, SHOES, &c. It is but 
a few years since we have heard of gum elastic 
over shoes, or known their value in wet and muddy 
streets; and it is scarcely one year since articles of 
clothing made of cloth so prepared with this sub- 
stance as to be rendered impervious to water, have 
been known. Yet, stort as the time has been, those 
articles are to be found in almost every town and 
village in the United States, and their manufacture 
is already an important and profitable branch of 
business of ourcountry. We understand that there 
are now in existence six compaties incorporated 
for the purpose of manufacturing various articles in 
which this substance forms an ingredient, with capi- 
tals amounting to $1,000,000. They employ at 
present 900 to 1,000 individuals, men, women and 
children, and are rapidly extending their operations. 
The company in Salem is understood to be one of 
the most profitably managed in the state. 

[Salem (Mass.) Gazette. 





FOREIGN SEGAR TRADE OF THE U. States. It 
appears from a treasury report submitted to con- 
gress at the least session, that the whole importa- 
tion of segars from foreign ports, from the first day 
of October, 1834, to the 30th of September, 1835, 
was no less than seventy-six millions seven hundred 
and sixty-one thousand! of which seventy-five mil- 
lions twenty-six thousand came from Cuba; the 
whole paying duty on the invoice valuation of eight 
hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hundred and 
forty-three dollars. During the same time the ex- 
ports of foreign segars were nine millions six hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand, valued at one hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand seven hundred and 


twenty-eight dollars. 
Import, 76,761,000 
Export, 9,521,000 





Leaving for consumption and on hand 
of that year’s importation, 67,140,000 
[N. Y. Mercantile Adver. 





THE FooD or MAN. The Gennesse Farmer 
gives this brief summary of the native countries 
of our most familiar plants: 

The potatoe is a native of South America, and is 
still found wild in Chili, Peru, and Monte Video.— 
In its native state, the root is small and bitter. The 
first mention of it by European writers is in 1588. 
It is now spread over the world. Wheat and rye 
originated in Tartary and Siberia, where they are 
still indigenous. The only country where the oat 
is found wild is in Abyssinia, and thence may be 
considered a native. Maize, or Indian corn, is a 
native of Mexico, and was unknown in Europe un- 
til after the discoveries of Columbus. The bread 
fruit tree is a native of the South Sea islands, par- 
ticularly Otaheite. Tea is found a native no where 
except in China and Japan, from which country 
the world is supplied. The cocoa nut is a native 
of most equinoctial countries, and is one of the most 
valuable trees, as food, clothing and shelter are af- 
forded by it. Coffee is a native of Arabia Felix, 
but is now spread into both the East and West In- 
dies. The best coffee is brought from Mocha, in 
Arabia, whence about fourteen millions of pounds 
are annually exported. St. Domingo furnishes 
from sixty to seventy millions of pounds yearly. 
All the varieties of the apple are derived from the 
crab apple, which is found native in most parts of 
the world. 

The peach is derived from Persia, where it still 
grows in a native state, small, bitter, and with poi- 
sonous qualities. Tobacco is a native of Mexico 
and South America, and lately one species has 
been found in New Holland. Tobacco was first in- 
troduced into England from North Carolina, in 
1586, by Walter Raleigh. Asparagus was brought 
from Asia; cabbage and lettuce from Holland; horse 
radish from China; rice from Ethiopia; beans from 
the East Indies; onions and garlic are natives of 
various places both in Asia and Africa. The su- 
gar cane is anative of China, and the art of making 
sugar from it has been practised from the remotest 


antiquity. 





NEwsPAPER STATISTICS. In Van Dieman’s Land, 
with a population of about 40,000, we have nine 
journals, viz: The Gazette, Courier, Tasma- 
nian Colonial Times, True Colonist, Morning Star, 
Launceston Advertiser and Cornwall Chronicle, or 





of death. 


one in about 4,500 inhabitants, and if we take into 





account, that more than one-third of these belong 


ito the prisoner class, and have no means of sub- 
scribing to or reading newspapers, we reduce the 
proportion to one in about every 3,000. 


In New 
South Wales they have seven journals, viz: the Go- 
vernment Gazette, Sydney Gazette, The Herald, 
Australian, Monitor, fet Mar: Journal and Co- 
lonist distributed among a population of about 70,000, 
which gives about a journal to every 10,000 people. 
But then it is to be considered that most of the 
Sydney journals are on the average twice a week, 
which in fact makes as far as number goes, but not 
as regards variety, the journals to be about one in 
5,000. There is this remarkable difference to be 
observed with regard to the readers in these colonies 
and in Europe, that the country residents, and not 
those in towns, are the greatest readers, (we speak 
from our own experience, from the subscription 
list), the Ps sae in Van Dieman’s Land being 





at least three readers in the country to two in the 
town. [ Hobart Town Gazette. 
ELECTIONS. 
INDIANA. 


The Indianopolis Journal, published at the seat 
of government of the state, gives a complete list of 
the members elected to the two houses of the legis- 
lature the aggregate of which is as follows: 








Harrison. Van Buren. 
Senators 29 18 
Representatives 55 44 
84 62 
KENTUCKY—OFFICIAL RETURNS. 
Vote for governor. 
1836. 1832. 
il o tages | t ~ 7. 
Clark. Flour. Buck. Brea. 
Adair, 336 329 368 541 
Allen, 199 317 184 476 
Anderson, 170 438 140 437 
Bracken, 395 289 447 805 
Bourbon, 737 399 1,104 534 
Boone, 645 478 629 557 
Butler, 160 219 94 275 
Bullitt, 197 194 270 442 
Barren, 965 955 979 903 
Bath, 541 634 518 735 
Breckenbridge, 694 61 551 297 
Clay, 356 136 353 149 
Campbell, 396 667 475 859 
Clarke, 943 128 849 §21 
Christian, 689 382 681 488 
Cumberland, 562 94 533 543 
Caldwell, 458 536 273 569 
Calloway, 178 694 53 714 
Casey, 187 213 296 299 
Clinton, 199 159 
Daviess, 408 343 322 359 
Estill, 455 337 221 312 
Edmondson, 152 155 132 212 
Fayette, 1,041 502 1,426 681 
Franklin, 480 548 554 470 
Fleming, 881 526 1,089 764 
Floyd, 112 384 118 405 
Garrard, 707 285 973 289 
Greenup, 406 222 446 460 
Green, 413 622 602 915 
Grant, 186 242 197 232 
Gallatin, 727 320 445 544 
Grayson, 255 229 301 249 
Graves, 175 388 40 318 
Harrison, 438 686 535 902 
Henderson, 384 404 374 327 ° 
Hardin, 805 355 826 799 
Harlan, 249 171 204 145 
Hickman, 327 522 137 605 
Hopkins, 419 493 251 508 
Henry, 576 799 532 755 
Hart, 239 334 226 390 
Hancock, 83 62 82 110 
Jefferson, 561 484 1,758 1,783 
Jessamine, 502 364 668 527 
Knox, 479 53 432 146 
Lewis, 320 319 322 439 
Livingston, 256 473 212 385 
Lincoln, 629 242 775 323 
Logan, 935 256 705 547 
Lawrence, 265 216 199 324 
Laurel, 246 106 174 190 
Louisville city, 1,248 605 
Mason, 924 386 1,188 745 
Mercer, 741 861 819 1,282 
Madison, 1,041 397 1,103 737 
Montgomery, 559 374 743 535 
Muhlenburg, 406 263 369 333 
Marion, 373 535 | 
Monroe, 193 238 168 418 
McCracken, 212 124 46 219 
Morgan, 57 406 128 315 
Meade, 362 66 864 158 
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Nelson, 786 218 886 377 | 
Nicholas, 509 615 501 583 
Ohio, 354 245 164 425 
Owen, 265 443 216 528 
Oldham, 305 602 493 744 
Pike, 57 291 35 254 
Pendleton, 133 201 166 291 
Pulaski, 566 446 654 640 
Perry, 134 165 157 197 
Russell, 315 69 296 268 
Rockcastle, 388 82 299 141 
Scott, 487 824 736 1,017 
Shelby, 924 414 1,163 733 
Simpson, 300 289 319 A25 
Spencer, 359 198 314 459 
rige, 262 233 276 439 
Todt. 517 225 590 288 
Union, 193 269 190 366 
Woodford, 675 377 658 393 
Wayne, 350 415 528 446 
Whitley, 356 49 228 186 
Warren, 704 348 667-581 
Washington, 438 529 820 1,198 
38,587 30,491 39,421 40,651 
30,491 39,421 
8,096 1,260 
RECAPITULATION. 
For governor. 
James Clark, (Whig, ) 38,587 
M. Flournoy, (Van Buren,) 30,491 
Clark’s majority, 8,096 


For lieutenant governor. 





Charles A. Wickliffe, (Whig,) 35,524 
Elijah Hise, (Van Buren,) 32,186 
Wickliffe’s majority, 3,338 


Of the senators elected, fourteen are said to be 
friendly to the present administration of the general 
government, and twenty-four against it. Of the re- 
presentatives in the house, forty-two members are 
put down as friendly to the administration and fifty- 
eight against it. Whig majority, on joint bailot, 
twenty-six. 

MISSOURI. 

The St. Louis Republican says: ‘“The whole of 
the returns from the different counties have not yet 
reached us; but enough is known to make it cer- 
tain, that Mr. Boggs (Van Buren) is chosen go- 
vernor, by five or six hundred majority; that Mr. 
Cannon, (also Van Buren), is elected lieutenant 
governor by a much larger vote; and that Messrs. 
Harrison and Miller are to be the representatives of 
the state in the next congress.’’ Harrison and Mil- 
ler are friends of Van Buren. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The following table, showing the result of the 
election for governor, is copied from the “Raleigh 
Register;”’ which paper states that it has been care- 
fully prepared. 


Counties. Dudley. Spaight. 
Anson 1,017 274 
Ashe 383 433 
Buncombe . 1,194 53: 
Bertie 326 489 
Bladen - 27 maj. 
Brunswick 359 123 
Beaufort 755 236 
Burke 1,257 516 
Cabarrus 643 227 
Columbus 210 185 
Carteret . , 111 maj. ~ 
Currituck ‘ ‘ , - 150 maj. 
Chatham 932 626 
Chowan 145 maj. ~ 
Cumberland 500 800 
Camden 400 12 
Caswell 116 1,067 
Craven 267 669 
Duplin ~ 250 maj. 
Davidson , 1,287 69 
Edgecomb . 71 1,191 
Franklin 308 564 
Granville ‘ : 977 391 
Gates R , ° - 200 maj. 
Greene - 150 maj. 
Guilford 1,145 A75 
Halifax 100 maj. ~ 
Hertford 376 264 
Hyde , . 300 maj. ~ 
Haywood ; ‘ - 200 maj. 
Tredell 1,283 226 
Johnson 364 672 
Jones 228 120 
Lincoln 695 1,674 
Lenoir 192 389 
Macon 275 450 
Moore ; 342 1 505 
Montgomery * 782 ma). - 











Mecklenburg 869 1,095 
Martin ~ 260 maj. 
New Hanover 224 706 
Nash . : 102 679 
Northampton 592 241 
Onslow ‘ ‘ . - 266 maj. 
Orange . 1,287 1,132 
Person 230 498 
Pasquotank 490 260 
Pitt 483 511 
Perquimons 430 maj. - 
Rowan . 1,642 117 
Randolph 1,009 112 
Rockingham 300 855 
Robeson 408 507 
Richmond 616 53 
Rutherford 890 maj. - 
Sampson 419 666 
Surry 887 1,035 
Stokes 828 802 
Tyrrell ‘ 400 25 
Washington 377 34 
Wilkes 800 maj - 
Warren . o 92 673 
Wayne 180 716 
Wake 864 891 
Yancy 110 536 
31,829 26,822 
26,822 
Dudley’s majority 5,007 


The result of the election for members of the le- 
gislature is doubtful—and both parties claim a ma- 
jority. The Raleigh Star states the whig majority 
in the state senate to be four; and classes col. 
McCormick, from Cumberland, as a whig, while 
the Fayetteville Observer claims him as a Van Bu- 
ren man. The Star adds; ‘The senator from Per- 
son, it is understood, is pledged to vote against 
judge Mangum; but we have no reason to believe 
he is under any pledge to vote against any other 
person or to vote for a Van Buren man. 

Mr. Graham, whose seat was declared vacated by 
the house of representatives last winter, has been 
again returned to that body over his old oeponent. 
The following is the result of the contest. 


Counties. Graham. Newland. 
Burke, 1,080 708 
Rutherford, 1,633 626 
Buncombe, 1,082 716 
Haywood, 257 373 
Macon, 448 348 
Yancy, 291 406 
4,791 3,177 
3,177 


1,614 majority. 
ALABAMA. 

The National Intelligencer says—Returns from 
South Alabama give the following number of mem- 
bers elected by each party; whig 43, Van Buren 
men 19. Against these are 18 Van Buren men 
claimed, as heretofore stated, from the four great 
northern counties. We have satisfactory informa- 
tion that two of the eighteen sc claimed are decided 
friends of judge White, and it may be that more of 
them are. But, admit all the remaining sixteen to 
be Van Burenites, the resuit of the election for the 
state legislature, as far as heard from, will stand: 


Whigs. Van Buren. 
Southern counties A: 19 
Northern counties 2 16 
Total, so far as heard 45 35 





IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The Boston “Mercantile Journal’? of Saturday 
last contains the following decision in relation to 
the slave case, which has for some time been be- 
fore the supreme court of Massachusetts, now sit- 
ting in Boston. The slave isa female about six 
years old, belonging to Mr. Slater of Louisiana, and 
was held by Mr. Thomas Aves, to be restored to 
Mr. Slater as soon as convenient. The peculiar 
circumstances under which she:came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Aves are not stated. The case was 
argued, says the Journal, by the counsel for the re- 
spective parties with great eloquence and skill, by 
C. P. and B. R. Curtis, for Mr. Aves, the gentle- 
man in whose possession the little girl now is, and 
against whom the writ of habeas corpus was issued 
—and by Rufus Choate and Ellis Gray Loring for 
the applicants for the discharge of the slave. 

Chief justice Shaw delivered this morning the 
the opinion of the full court, on the rights of slave 
owners bringing slaves into Massachusetts, which 





| will be considered of extraordinary importance. 
| The chief justice remarked, that a more elaborate 
| Opinion of the court would hereafter be drawn up, 





but at present he would state the result which had 
been arrived at, and the general reasoning which 
led to it. ‘The case was one of high interest, and 
had been fully and most ably argued by counsel. 
The impression of the court and bar had long been, 
that a slave coming here by the consent of the mas- 
ter is thereby virtually emancipated, because there 
is no law by which he can be compelled to leave 
this state, and while here, as he owes allegiance, he 
must receive protection. The question was not 
before the court, and need not here be settled, whe- 
ther a slave coming here by his master’s consent, 

and afterwards returning to a slave country, would 

fall back into slavery. The court were clearly of 

opinion that the long settled impression referred to 

was sound. 

The law of England and the law of Massachu- 
setts were analogous. By both, slavery has been 
recognized as the local law of countries, which 
have chosen to tolerate it. Slavery is against jus- 
tice and natural right, but other states and coun- 
tries have a legal right to fix the condition of their 
own subjects, and must reconcile their acts with 
their own consciences, in their own way. Slavery 
cannot therefore be now considered against the law 
of nations, but being against the policy and settled 
law of Massachusetts, we here regard it not as mat- 
ter of general law, so as to let in the principles of 
comity in the case of foreigners coming here with 
slaves, but only as local law, which we respect 
within certain limits, and to a certain extent. The 
judge went into a very able though brief analysis 
of the adjudged cases, on the subject of slave pro- 
perty, and showed that the doctrines now held 
were substantially in accordance with those cases. 

The judge then stated, that prior to the adoption 
of the federal constitution, it became the universal 
settled policy of this state, that slavery was contra- 

to natural right, and was unlawful. The adop- 
tion to the constitution only varied this principle so 
far as it made express provisicn for the case of run- 
away slaves, &c. Where there is a general prohibi- 
tion, and a particular exemption, the latter is to be 
construed strictly, particularly when that exemp- 
tion is against natural right. The article of the 
constitution relating to fugitives might have been 
useful, and we cannot now object to it. But that 
article must be construed according to the plain 
and natural import of its terms. It must receive a 
strict construction, and does not apply to cases 
where slaves are voluntarily brought here by their 
masters 

The judge stated that the child must be discharg- 
ed from the custody of the present claimant, and 
consigned, for safe keeping at present, to the peti- 
tioner’s counsel. It was intimated that this was 
not to be understood as the case of a master, who is 
bringing his slave through this state by virtue of a 
warrant issuing under the act of congress respect- 
ing runaway slaves, nor to a necessary transitus 
from one slave state to another, through a free state, 
where there was no unnecessary delay. The lat- 
ter case could hardly happen in this state, and nei- 
ther were before the court, so as to make necessary 
any expression of opinion on them. 

Upon the above decision the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser makes the following remarks: 

“It will be perceived that the court have decided 
that the slave having been brought by its master’s 
consent to this state, becomes free, slavery being 
against the policy and settled law of the state; and 
that the provision of the constitution and law of the 
United States, in relation to fugitives, does not ap- 
ply to a case in which they come with the master’s 
consent. In some of the states there is, we believe, 
legislative provision for cases of this sort, and it 
would seem that some such provision is necessary 
in this state, unless we would prohibit citizens of 
the slaveholding states from travelling in this state 
with their families, and unless we would permit 
such of them as wish to emancipate their slaves to 
throw them, at their pleasure, upon the people of 
this state. Both these evils require to be guarded 
against, and the remedy lies not with the courts, but 
with the legislature.” 


Another Boston paper says—‘the child has been 
taken from Mr. Aves’ custody, and it put into the 
custody of Ellis Gray Loring, esq. until a guardian 
should be appointed. The opinion as delivered by 
chief justice Shaw, was lucid and satisfactory, under 
the special circumstances of this case. There was 
not only no excitement in or about the court room, but 
not a colored person was present. The questions 
arising in the case have been discussed argued and 
decided dispationately, most learnedly and thorough- 
ly, and determined upon careful considerations of 
the law of nature and nations, the constitutions of 





Massachusetts and the United States, the laws of 
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congress, and the decisions of the English courts 
before the revolution.” 





ANOTHER SLAVE CASE. 
From the New York American. 

Jesse Collier, a colored man, claimed as a fugi- 
tive slave by Mr. J. B. Collier, of Maryland, was 
again up for examination yesterday, before the re- 
corder—the Manumission society defend the alleged 
slave. A vast crowd collected, and after a short ex- 
amination, the case was remanded until next Wed- 
nesday. 

The claimant on the last examination having 
sworn positively that Collier left him in April, 1839, 
his honor presented the following subjects for the 
discussion of the respective counsel, previous to his 
giving a decision. 

ist. After the claimant of an alleged slave fixes 
deliberately the time of his escape from servitude, 
and the alleged slave goes into his defence, can the 
judge, consistently with the law, allow the claimant 
to alter the time of his escape? 

2d. Is the admission or confession of the alleged 
slave sufficient evidence to convict him as a slave; 
or, does the same rule of law apply as in case of fe- 
lony, where the confession of guilt is sufficient with- 
out first showing the felony to have been actually 
committed? 

His honor stated that he should wish them to 
discuss those points among themselves privately, 
and communicate the result of their investigation 
to him previous to his giving his decision, which 
decision, however short, would be given in writing, 
as he was of opinion it would differ from that of 
many other judges, who he was sure had frequent- 
ly given up persons claimed as slaves, merely on 
their own confession. 





THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDER, NO. 58. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t gen. office, 
Washington, August 27, 1836. 
I—In conformity with the system promulgated 
in “orDER” No. 54, of 1827, the following general 
change in the stations of the several regiments of 
artillery, will take place as soon as their services in 
the field can be dispensed with. The general and 
other officers in command therefore, as soon as in 
their opinion the services of all or any portion of 
the artillery are no longer required in the field, will 
order the officers and companies to the posts and 
stations as below designated: 
The first regiment of artillery, will garrison the 
following posts: 

1. Forts in the harbor of New York. 
Company F—Captain M. Mason, (bvt. major). 
Company I—Captain F. Whiting, (bvt. major). 
Company A—Captain G. Porter. 

Company D—Captain J. Dimick. 
Company C—Captain C. Dimmock. 

2. Fort Mifflin, ( Pennsylvania). 
Company G—Capt. R. M. Kirby, (bvt. major). 
3. Fort McHenry, (Maryland). 

Company H—Captain D. Van Ness. 
4. Fort Severn, (Maryland). 
Company B—Captain D. Tompkins. 

5. Fort Washington, (Maryland). 
Company E—Captain H. Saunders, (bvt. major). 
I11—The colonel will take post at Fort Columbus, 

New York harbor, the lieutenant colonel at Fort 
Severn, and the major at Fort McHenry. 
11I]—The second regiment of artillery, will garri- 
son the following posts: 
1. Fort Sullivan, (Maine). 
Company H—Captain R. A. Zantzinger, (bvt. 
major). 
2. Fort Preble, (Maine). 
Company B—Captain F. 8. Belton. 

3. Fort Constitution, (New Hampshire ). 
Company I—Captain N. Baden, (bvt. major). 
4. Fert Wolcott, (Rhode Island ). 

Company D—Captain G. Drane. 
5. Fort Trumbull, ( Connecticut). 
Company A—Captain T.S. Legate, (bvt. major). 
Company F—Captain J. P. Taylor. 
1V—The colonel will take post at Fort Wolcott, 
the lieutenant colonel at Fort Trumbull, and the 
major at Fort Constitution. This arrangement of 
the field officers of the regiment may be considered 
as temporary, or until Fort Independence, Boston 
harbor, and Fort Adams, Newport, R. 1. are ready 
to receive their garrisons. And for the want of 
quarters at these posts, companies (G) brevet ma- 
jor J. Mountfort, (E) captain Merchant, and (C) 
captain Mellon, will join the garrison at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. 

V—The third regiment of artillery, will garrison 
the following posts: 

1. Savannah, ( Georgia). 
Company C—Captain S. Ringgold. 


2. St. Augustine, (Florida). | 
Company D—Captain R. B. Lee. 
3. Key West, (Florida). 
Company A—Captain T. Childs. 

4. Fort Pickens, ( Pensacola, Florida). 
Company H—Captain A. Mackay, (bvt. major). 
Company B—Captain J. P. Vinton. 

5. Fort Morgan, (Mobile, Alabama). 
Company G—Captain M. P. Lomax, (bvt. ma- 


jor). 
6. Fort Wood, ( Louisiana ). 

Company F—Captain W. L. McClintock, (bvt. 
major. ) 

7. Fort Pike, (Louisiana. ) 

Company E—Captain E. Lyon. 

8. Fort Jackson, ( Louisiana.) 

Company I—Captain T. W. Lendrum. 

ViI—The colonel will take post at Oglethorpe 
barracks, Savannah, Geo. the lieutenant colonel at 
Fort Pickens, Pensacola, Florida, and the major at 
St. Augustine barracks, Florida. 

ViI—The fourth regiment of artillery, will garri- 
son the following posts: 

1. Fort Monroe, ( Virginia. ) 

Company A—Capt. J. L. Gardner, (bvt. major). 

Company B—Captain J. M. Washington. 

Company H—Captain H. Brown. 

Company D—Captain S. Cooper. 

Company E—Captain H. A. Phsiaieon. 

2. Fort Macon, ( North Carolina). 
Company I—Captain J. Erwing, (bvt. major). 
3. Fort Caswell, ( North Carolina). 

Company G—Captain J. Monroe. 

4. Castle Pinckney, (South Carolina). 

Company F—Captain L. Whiting, (bvt. major). 

5. Fort Moultrie, (South Carolina). 

Company C—Captain P. H. Galt. 

VitI—The colonel will take post at Fort Mon- 
roe, the lieutenant colonel at Fort Moultrie, and the 
major at Fort Caswell. 

I1X—Officers and men not in the field, and those 
who are now unable to join the army for active ser- 
vice, will repair to the stations designated for them, 
without delay, whose duty it will be to take charge 
‘of the public property. Should any of the posts 
designated be so incomplete as not to afford quar- 
ters for the troops assigned to them, respectively, 
they will repair to Fort Monroe, and there remain 
until they can be accommodated at the several posts 
to which they have been assigned. In all such 
cases, the adjutant general will notify those con- 
cerned. : 

X—The marine corps will be relieved frém duty 
in the field as soon as its services can be dispensed 
with, when the commander of that corps will give 
the necessary orders for the several detachments to 
resume their proper stations. 

By order of ALEXANDER MAcoms, major gene- 
ral commanding-in-chief: 

R. JONES, adjutant general. 








THE CHEROKEE WAR. 
From the Columbus (Geo.) Herald of August 16. 

General Sanford and staif returned to this city on 
Thursday evening last from their trip to Baker 
county, in search of the Indians, they were absent 
seventeen days, in which time they thoroughly 
scoured Chickasahatchee, Echoenochowe and Kit- 
chalooney swamps, but without finding the enemy. 
In hunting, however, fresh trails were heautally 
discovered and it was well known that the Indians 
were scattered through the swamp, but in portions 
so small and so securely were they covered by the 
thickness of the swamp, that it was found impos- 
sible to ferret them out. No Indians were there- 
fore found nor was a fight had, with the exception 
of the skirmish between the Indians and the scout- 
ing party under command of Col. Alford, which 
has previously appeared in the journals of the day. 
The visit of gen. Sandford and his men, to this sec- 
tion of the country, has had the effect at all events 
of alarming the Indians, and assuring them that the 
whites are fully bent on reducing them to submis- 
sion, or driving them from the country altogether; 
and we are informed that they are struggling to 
concentrate their scattered forces and get away to 
Florida as soon as possible—poor devils,. their route 
is circumscribed indeed, and their way hemmed in. 
Whither should they fly but to Florida? and why go 
there? 
of their foot in that distracted land; in forty or fifty 
days at farthest, they will encounter a force of su- 
perior strength, and one that will uproot and drive 
them from even the everglades, should they retire 
‘to that untracked portion of the earth—if they re- 
turn to the Creek nation then they will be prompt- 
ly met by the U. S. troops and Alabama volunteers, 
who are still in waiting to slay them as they come, 
besides there are a thousand and six hundred ‘brave 








They will find no resting place for the sole | 


would literally destroy an entire nation of savages, 
should they dare to cross their path. The truth is, 
the Indians are routed—broken up—scattered—dis- 
tracted. They are flying in every directon, and 
doubtless as they run, will continue their depreda- 
tions; consequently should be closely watched, and 
followed with the sword and bayonet to the end of the 
ag A body of Tennessee troops accompanied 
by Paddy Carr and some 8 or 10 friendly Indians, vi- 
sited the Hatchachubbee and Cowagee Creeks, enfi 
tered the swamps and drove for Indians—they 
‘jumped up” a party with whom they exchanged 
a few shots, and finally succeeded ingcapturing 
twelve, which number they brought to Fert Mitch- 
ell and placed in confinement; if our command- 
ing officers would enlist a few more friendly In- 
dians in the cause of the country and place them 
under Paddy Carr as leader and commander, they 
would find this troublesome case soon swept from 
the docket, and the court now sitting for the trial 
of savage marauders might be speedily adjourn- 
ed, sine die. There are scores of friendly Indians 
who are ready and willing for such enlistment. 
Gen. Sanford’s command brought up and deposited 
at Fort Mitchell six women and children belonging 
to the hostile tribe. These squaws and their little 
ones, were found on the Kinchafoona creek, almost 
in a state of starvation. In flying from the whites 
the men had left them to take care of themselves: 
and being of times closely pursued by our troops, 
they had killed 7 of their children, whe were cry- 


ing with hunger, to prevent them being overheard 
and discovered. 

Gen. Sanford’s command consisted of volunteer 
companies, from the following counties: Jasper 
Jackson, DeKalb, Coweta, Pulaski, Troup, Musco- 
gee, Stewart, Baker and Early. These troops are 
entitled to great credit; it is truly a severe expo- 
of health and life, to travel through the swamps of 
the lower country of Georgia at this season of ex- 
treme hot weather and prevailing epidemics, and 
frequently all day in mud and water waist deep; 
yet, we are gratified to learn, that general good 
health prevailed throughout the army during the 
tour. We notice among those who have arrived 
maj. gen. Sanford, col. S. Rockwell, maj. W. S. 
Rockwell, maj. J. S. Patterson, lieut. col. Thomas 
and adj. Holland, all in fine health. From the or- 
der of the major general published below, it will be 
seen the disposition of the troops now in the low 
country. It will be recollected that the term of 
service for which these troops were mustered will 
expire on the first of September and they will have 
to leave their present posts at least a week before 
that time, in order to travel here and be mustered 
out of service. 

The section of country now guarded e 
faithful soldiers, will then be left cativhy ence 
less, and should the Indians return (than which 
nothing is more likely) should be laid waste and all 
the inhabitants murdered. We trust gov. Schley 
will make timely provision for its defence. 

Four companies of marines, under command of 
col. Miller, arrived in town on Saturday, and have 
encamped in our vicinity. They have Seen engag- 
ed for a time in building bridges, and are yet to 
build causeways and otherwise repair the road 
leading to Montgomery. This service, we under- 
stand, is on their part, wholly gratuitous. 





ORDERS—NO. 143. 
First army corps of the army of the south, 
head quarters, camp Denard, August 6, 1836. 
The major general from all the information he 
has been enable to collect, is induced to believe 
that the several straggling parties of the enemy 
which have infested Chickasahatchee and the natal: 
boring swamps in Baker, Randolph, Lee and Stewart 
counties have been compelled to take the back track 
towards the Chattahoochee, except a small party of 
15 or 20 who were yesterday driven from their 
camp in Chickasahatchee, by the scouting party 
under major Alford, and who hens taken the course 
down the river. With the reduction and destruc- 
tion of me ety, copeen Hentz is especially charg- 
ed. He will collect and organize his company, in- 
stitute and maintain a rigid system of discipline 
and take posts at some convenient distance from 
the swamp on its east side, send forth daily scout- 
Ing parties and resort to every means to dislodge 
and destroy the enemy; he will report to major Al- 
ford, and make arrangements with lieutenant Vin- 
ton, United States army, for provisions and forage 
| for the use of his company. x 
| A regard for the health of the troops from the up- 
' . 
Per portions of the state now here imposes upon the 
|major general the necessity of confiding the above 
|duty to the troops of Baker county, under captain 
Hentz, and of ordering the other troops to more 
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volunteers’ from old Tennessee, who are quartered | healthy positions. Maj. Alford will th 
jin the immediate vicinity of Montgomery, who/| one ot of his battalion at "Fort. MeCrarh ox 
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its vicinity, and with the remainder of his corps, he 
will form flying camps so disposed, as will secure 
supplies, afford protection to the inhabitants and 
exterminate the enemy. For the present he will 


establish his head quarters at or near the head of 


Spring creek in Baker county, not far from the 
ort Gaines road; he will take the command of the 
several posts andtroops stationed in Baker, Ran- 
colph and Lee counties, and report to the major ge- 
neral from time to time. Captains Kendrick and 
Calhoun, will, until further orders, occupy their 
resent position near Lawhon’s in Lee county, capt. 
ostwick will join captain Jernigan at Lumpkin, 
and act under his orders; that place and within a 
convenient distance thereto, will be their permanent 
ost. 

The assistant quarter master lieutenant Vinton, 
will take measures to have the troops furnished 
with the necessary supplies of provision and forage. 

The utmost vigilance is especially enjoined on 
the commanders of posts in this section, and scout- 
pay mar constantly kept ont. 

e senior surgeon, Dr. Mills, will take charge 
of the hospital and sick, and furnish medicine and 
attendants. He will select some healthy point for 
his hospital, to which place, all the sick and wound- 
ed will be sent. By order of major gen. Sanford. 

S. ROCKWELL, Inspector and acting adj. gen. 


Head quarters, 1st army corps, 
Camp Jesup, Echienoochee, August 11. 
GENERAL: I have the honor to inform you, that 
after having performed a march of sixty miles, I 
arrived the day after I left you at Woolfolk’s, in the 
neighborhood of the party of Indians, who were 
reported as having crossed the Chattahoochee on the 
24th ult. The result of an engagement which took 
place on the same day, between that party anda 
detachment of Georgia volunteers, has already been 
made known to you, by the official despatch of 
captain Calhoun. Whilst on its march the day fol- 
lowing, it was overtaken by captain Jernigan’s 
corps of mounted men, and a sharp skirmish en- 
sued, in which that brave and meritorious officer, 
after maintaining for a considerable time an une- 
qual conflict with superior numbers, was compel- 
led to retire with the loss of three of his troop killed 
and seven wounded. Not discouraged by his want 
of success, that energetic and enterprising officer 
determined upon renewing the fight, and having 
strengthened himself by anumber of citizen volun- 
teers, accordingly again made the attack on the 27th 
between 10 and 11 o’cl’k and in his turn compelled 
the enemy to give way, abandoning the whole of his 
plunder, and leaving fifteen of his warriors slain 
upon the field. ‘This decisive advantage would 
have been followed up by an immediate pursuit, 
but a deep morass through which the enemy re- 
treated into a thick cane , ae precluded all idea 
of being able to overtake them, in the then ex- 
hausted and debilitated condition of the troops. 
Every exertion, however has since been used and 
is now being made to come up with them, but the 
difficulties we have had to encounter in bogs and 
swamps, have as yet failed in that design; never- 
theless we shall neither abate in our zeal nor cease 
the pursuit, until all hope is rendered desperate by 
their flight and dispersion. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servant, 
J. W. A. SANFORD, maj. general. 
P. S. In the last engagement, capt. Jernigan, had 
three men killed and ten wounded. 
Major genneral Thomas Jesup, 
com'g army of the south, Fort Mitchell, Ala. 
Head quarters, 1st army corps, 
Columbus, August 12th, 1836. 
GeNeERAL: I had the honor on the Ist inst. of ad- 
dressing you a short communication, from Camp 
Jesup, upon the Echienoochee. Although it was 
there known that the enemy had secreted them- 
selves in the swamp that borders both sides of that 
stream, the difficulty of obtaining correct informa- 
tion relative to their movements, left me at that 
time, undetermined in my own. Subsequent de- 
velopments, however, have fully satisfied me that 
their only object, since their defeat on the 27th ult. 
has been to avoid our pursuit, and to guard against 
the danger of a second rencontre: indeed, so ab- 
sorbing has been their anxiety upon this subject, 
that in many instances, they have abandoned, and 
even destroyed their children rather than be en- 
cumbered with them in their retreat! Regarding 
this desperate act as indicative of their intention to 
make another desperate struggle, to reach the place 
of their original destination in the lower part of the 
state, or F lorida, proper measures were taken to 
ascertain their earliest movements, and to arrest 
their progress in that direction. Inthe mean time, 


the swamp at every point where its intricacy seem- 
ed to offer a refuge for the enemy. The efficient 
manner in which this service was performed alarm- 
ed them for their safety, and as foreseen, caused 
them on the 31st ult. to abandon a situation no lon- 
ger deemed secure against our ye Upon 
being satisfied of this fact, by the discovery of 
their trails, and that their course was in the direc- 
tion of Lee and Baker counties, the whole detach- 
ment was ordered in immediate pursuit, but the ad- 
vantage which the fugitives had gained by decamp- 
ing the overnight, and by separating into small 
squads, in which every one looked to his individu- 
al safety, placed them so far in our advance, that 
the attempt to cut off their retreat to the swamps 
which abound at short intervals in that section of 
the country, proved impracticable. The troops 
have in consequence again been compelled to re- 
sume the arduous labor of driving the swamps, and 
as their line of operations has been greatly extend- 
ed by the dispersion of the Indians, I have (as will 
be seen by orders under separate cover) directed 
major Alford with captains Greer, Sledges, Bynes 
and Hentz’ companies of mounted men, to occupy 
some suitable position near Chickasawhatchee—cap- 
tains Kendrick, Glover and Calhoun, near Kenche- 
fonee—capts. Jernigan and Bostwick, near Lump- 
kin, and captain De Lapieriere to reoccupy Fort 
McCreary. By this disposition of the troops, I 
flatter myself that the enemy will have but little 
opportunity of venturing abroad without encounter- 
ing the risk of engagement and defeat. Already, I 
am credibly informed, that a considerable number, 
regarding the prospect, of remaining in the coun- 
try or retreating to Florida, as having become 
hopeless by this arrangement, have commenced a 
retrograde movement towards the Chattahoochee, 
and have actually crossed that river. In all proba- 
bility, the remainder equally well satisfied with 
the folly and temerity of their former project, will 
endeavor to follow the example, with the view per- 
haps of availing themselves of the overtures now 
extended to them by the government. [ learn, 
however, by an express from major Alford, that he 
is in pursuit of a gang who still lurk in the Chicka- 
sawhatchee. That energetic and gallant officer, 
had a few days before, encountered and routed at 
the point of the bayonet a small party who may 
now have gained a sufficient strength by the addi- 
tion of a few stragglers to their number to attempt 
the passage of Flint river. Should this be the 
case, unbroken pine barren of many miles in 
length, will present a field in which their capture 
or destruction is inevitable. Of those who have 
crossed to the eastern bank of the Chattahoochee, 
in the last few weeks, the accounts are so various 
and discrepant, it is difficult to determine their 
number. From the best information I have upon 
the subject, it cannot exceed two hundred and fifty, 
including all ranks and conditions. These, if a 
large portion of them have not already returned to 
the nation, are scattered over an area of many hun- 
dred square miles, affording every facility for their 
concealment, and rendering their discovery utterly 
hopeless as long as they continue thus dispersed. 
Their ulterior arrangements, however, may require 
them to abandon that policy, and they may reas- 
semble for the purpose of proceeding on their march; 
in that event they will be overtaken, beaten and 
expelled from the country. I feel that I hazard no- 
thing in anticipating this result, when I consider 
the character of the gallant soldiery to whom this 
enterprize has been entrusted, and the chivalric 
spirit of the officers who lead them. I have the 
honor to be, your most ov’t serv’t, 
J. W. A. SANFORD, major general. 
Maj. gen. Thos. Jesup, command’g army of the south, 
Tuskeegee, Alabama. 
It is stated in one of the Charleston papers that a 
vessel, commanded by a Spaniard and an American, 
recently touched at Indian Key, full of negroes, 
supposed to have been obtained of the Seminoles 
in exchange for ammunition. The people at the Key 
had not force enough to arrest the crew and com- 
manders. | 
The mail had commenced running daily through 
the Creek country from Columbus to Montgomery, 
without a guard. 
A body of hostile Creek Indians had been com- 
pletely destroyed in Lowndes county, Georgia—be- 
ing the last that was known to have crossed the 
Chattahoochee. 
Columbus, Geo. Aug. 22. The United States 
marine corps had been ordered by general Jesup to 
leave Columbus for West Point, a station higher up 
the Chattahoochee, in order to aid in suppressing 
any difficulties which might arise among the Creek 
Indians who were not disposed to emigrate. De- 
tachments of emigrating Creeks to the aggregate 
number of ten thousand, were to leave Tuskegee 





the troops were actively engaged in penetrating | 


before the ae inst. 


WAR IN FLORIDA. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Assistant quartermaster’s office, 
N. Orleans, Aug. 16, 1836. 

Str: I have this day seen a publication in the 
National Intelligencer of the 27th July, taken from 
the New York Star, on the subject of the campaign 
in East Florida. The writer, in speaking of the 
arrival of the army at Tampa Bay, says we there 
learned that the quartermaster at New Orleans, in- 
fluenced by the representations made, or caused, as 
it was said, to be made by general Gaines, that the 
war was closed, had abstained from sending on pro- 
visions he had been ordered to forward from that 
place. The whole of this part of his statement is 
incorrect. Where or how he obtained this infor- 
mation, I know not. General Gaines, on his re- 
turn to New Orleans, told me to continue to send 
supplies, which was done promptly. Every exer- 
tion was made, both by myself and the assistant 
commissary, to obtain and forward the subsistence 
and forage required. There was great difficulty in 
obtaining hard bread, and every barrel that could 
be had was immediately shipped. 


On the 31st of March the assistant commissary 
at Fort Brooke forwarded a statement to the assis- 
tant commissary at New Orleans of the supplies on 
hand—216,750 rations of meat, 304,423 rations of 
bread and flour, and the small rations in proportion. 
At this time there were two vessels on the way la- 
den with subsistence and forage, and the bills of 
lading show that they were received on the 6th of 
April, in good condition. Now it appears that the 
army arrived at Tampa Bay, the 3d, 4th and 5th 
April, and remained but a few days before they 
took their departure; and I cannot perceive where 
was the scarcity of provisions, unless it was in the 
hard bread. This was unavoidable, for it could not 
be obtained, that is, the quantity required. 


My object in making this statement, is to correct 
the error that general Gaines had, in any way, con- 
tributed to the withholding supplies from the army 
in Florida; also, to show that there was no cessa- 
tion on the part of the commissary or myself, in 
procuring and forwarding the supplies at the earli- 
est period possible. The proofs of this are contain- 
ed in my list of shipments now at Washington. I 
have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your 
obedient servant, J. CLARK, 

Assistant quartermaster. 
To major T. Cross, acting quartermaster general, 
Washington city. 





A letter has been received at Charleston, S. C. 
dated St. Augustine, August 12, which says there is 
nothing new or interesting respecting the Indian war. 
“The regular troops at Micanopy, (or the greater 
part of them), are sick, and there are not enough 
well to defend the stations, and furnish escorts for 
the baggage train, from one place to the other. 
Even from St. Ausustine to Picolata, an escort 
had to be furnished to-day from the mounted vo- 
lunteer company of this place. You no doubt 
have heard what arrangements are being made by 
our governor, who is commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Florida, to commence the campaign by the 
first of October. Two of the officers of the Ten- 
nessee volunteers visited Tallahassee a few days 
ago to make arrangements for the reception of the 
troops. Some persons in this place think that the 
governor will be in the field himself shortly, but I 
trust and hope that he will not undertake it during 
the summer as I am sure that the climate would 
kill more than the Indians would.” 


The following appaling picture of the sickness 
prevailing at Garey’s ferry is derived from a letter 
from that place, published in the Eastport, (Maine) 
Sentinel, dated July 30. “You have seen by the 
papers that a great deal of sickness exists at this 
place. - The half is not known. The people come 
in here for protection from all quarters, and there are 
now some 700 or 800; they had comfortable homes, 
and the conveniences of life, but were compelled 
to leave all behind: here they have built huts, which 
keep out neither the sun nor rain, and it rains every 
afternoon most violently. Added to this, the mea- 
sles broke out among them, and their insufficient 
shelter caused colds; death has raged among them 
most frightfully; 80 or 90 have died within the last 
five or six weeks, and it is supposed that no less 
than 200 are now sick with measles, ague and fever, 
and cholera morbus; the latter takes off adults as 
well as children. 


“T have to-day been in the huts of some 300 or 
400 of these miserable creatures; my heart bleeds, 
and no tongue can tell the sufferings I have wit- 
nessed, and the tales of woe I have.heard. Ina hut 
ten feet square would be three or four places for 
beds, that is, four sticks driven in the sand, and poles 





laid across for boards to rest upon; on them some 
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had beds, others nothing but a blanket. The oc- 
cupants of these beds were the most distressing ob- 
jects I ever saw; some emaciated with cholera 
morbus, some almost burning with fever; others 
again, having taken cold with the measles, were 
swollen most frightfully. There were from two to 
six sick in each of the huts that I visited. In one 
instance the father and mother were both dead, leav- 
ing five children, all sick, the oldest being thirteen, 
and these poor creatures were obliged to help each 
other as well as they could.” : 

The Tallahassee “Floridian” of the 13th of Au- 
gust, contsns the following horrible narrative. 

A few days since, a party of Lowndes ys 
Georgia, volunteers, fell in with a party of Creeks 
near the Florida line, and killed ten warriors, and 
took eight women and children prisoners. The 
prisoners were taken to a house under guard. In 
the evening one of the squaws was observed to give 
her children drink from a coffee pot. Shortly after, 
she obtained leave of absence, and not returning, 
search was made for her, but she had made her 
escape. Her children were all found dead, from 


Wednesday, the 2d instant colonel Wood, of Ran- 
dolph Georgia, with only thirty-eight men under 
his command, discovered a large party of Indians 
in a swamp—the savages challenged him to come 
into the swamp for a ‘‘fair fight.”” Notwithstand- 
ing his inferiority in numbers, he boldly charged 
upon them. After a desperate engagement, hand 
to hand, the savages fled in all directions. Twenty- 
seven warriors were found dead on the field of battle, 
and many more were supposed to have been killed 
and wounded. Before their flight they strangled 
their children by stuffing their mouths and nostrils 
with mud moss. The children were found in that 
condition after the battle was over. 





THE PATENT OFFICE. 

The select committee of the United States senate 
recently made a report on the subject of the patent 
office, accompanied by a bill for its reorganization 
and better government. We are indebted to the 
Newark Advertiser for the following synopsis of 
this document: 

The present law was passed in 1793, authorising 
the secretary of state to grant patents subject to 
the revision of the attorney general. According to 
the practical construction of the law, the secre- 
tary has no power to refuse a patent for want of 
either novelty or usefulness. The grant is there- 
fore a matter of course when the application is 
made in due form. As a consequence of this con- 
struction, patents have been constantly granted 
without examination into the merit or novelty of 
the invention—the secretary having little time or 
inclination, if indeed he were properly qualified, 
to make such examination. The evils which ne- 
cessarily result from this course must continue to 
increase, until congress provide a remedy. Amon 
these evils the committee enumerate the following: 

1. A considerable portion of all the patents are 
worthless and void, and as conflicting with and in- 
fringing upon one another: arising either from de- 
sign or ignorance of the state of the arts on the part 
of the applicant. 

2. The country becomes flooded with «patent 
monopolies” embarrassing to bona fide patentees, 
whose rights are invaded; and perplexing to the 
community, leading to law suits and vexations, and 
injurious controversies. 

3. Frauds are extensively practised. It is not un- 
common for persons to copy patented machines in 
the model room: and having made some slight alte- 
ration, to apply in the next room for patents—the 
power of refusal not being exercised, the grant is 
almost a matter of course. Thus prepared, with 
the apparent authority of the government, adven- 
turers go forth on a retailing expedition, selling 
tights to those who have no means of detecting the 
imposition. This species of speculation has be- 
come a regular business, and several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it is estimated, have in this way been 
annually paid for void patents—leading in many 
cases to ruinous litigations. 

The most obvious remedy for these evils is to es- 
tablish a check upon the granting of patents, con- 
fining them to such only as are new and decidedly 
useful. To secure this the committee propose to 
create a commissioner of patents, who shall be se- 
lected for his special qualifications, with power to 
decide upon the merits of applications, giving the 
applicants the privilege of appeal from his decision 
to a board of examiners, and in certain cases toa 
court of law. 

The increasing number of patents granted, afford 
Some indication of the progress of improvement in 
the useful arts. The average number annually from 
1790 to 1800 was 26; from 1800 to 1810 it was 91 


5 | for that purpose. 


years it has been 535. During the last year there 
were granted 776; and there have been issued dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year 274, (at the 
rate of 1,095 a year), being more in three months 
than were ieek in the whole of the first period of 
ten years. At this rate the duties on patents this 

ear will be upwards of $32,000. The whole num- 
bee issued under the laws of the United States, up 
to the 31st of March last, is 9,731. This is more 
than double the number which have been issued 
either in England or France, during the same pe- 
riod. In England, for ten years preceding 1830, 
the average number of patents granted in one year 
was 145. 


More commodious rooms for models are also need- 
ed. A great number, 500 at least, have been stow- 
ed away in a dark garret; and those which occupy 
the appropriate rooms are too much crowded to- 
gether to be seen, and are without systematic or 
scientific arrangement. A suitable fire proof build- 
ing is therefore also recommended. The building, 
the committee well suggest, should be such as to 
become an object of national pride. And it will 
be seen by the following extract from their report 
that it is thus as practicable as it is desirable for 
the American people to have a national museum of 
the arts and sciences 


The patent office, with such accommodations, 
containing the records of this age of inventions, dis- 
playing in its halls and galleries numberless models 
of ingenious and-useful mechanism, and contrivances 
in almost infinite variety, adapted to the mechanic 
arts, to manufactures, to husbandry, to navigation, 
steam power, horse power, water power, rail road 
transportation, and, in fine, to all the common trades 
and mechanical pursuits of life, as well as to our 
rapidly multiplying and magnificent public works, 
would present an object of great interest and tend 
not a little to elevate our national character. It 


The number of cribs of timber passing said lock 
for the same period, was, in 1834, 757 cribs, in 1835, 
1,107 cribs, and in 1836, only 434 cribs. 


Notwithstanding the decrease in the number of 
lockages, the tolls have increased, as before stated, 
more than 33,000 dollars. There has been an in- 
crease in the quantity of merchandise cleared at 
Albany, of 3,893 tons. There has also been an in- 
crease of the quantity of flour arrived at Albany, 
of 57,288 barrels—of lumber, 10,700,000 feet—of 
wheat, 115,000 bushels—of pork, 3,400 barrels—of 
beef, 33,463 barrels—of ashes, 6,847 barrels—of 
wool, 182,000 pounds—of butter, cheese and lard, 
350,000 pounds—of flax and grass seeds, 200,000 
pounds—of hops, 30,000 pounds—pig iron, 220,000 
cag hr and pig lead, nearly 100,000 pounds, 

ce. The above increases are confined to articles 
which have arrived at Albany, comparing the busi- 
ness of the present with the preceding year. 


Baltimore and Ohio rail road. From the Balti- 
more Gazette we learn, that while the receipts for 
travelling on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, since 
the beginning of April last, exceed those of the last 
year during the same months by about fifty per 
cent. the receipts for freight during the months of 
April and May of the present year were less by ten 
per cent. than those of the last year. The receipts 
for passengers were as follows for the months of 
April, May and July in each year. 





Receipts in 1835. in 1836. 
For April, $7,307 37 $11,755 51 
May, 8,356 18 12,328 53 
July, 10,512 52 15,149 92 
26,176 07 39,233 96 
26,176 07 
Increased receipts, $13,057 96 


From this statement it appears, that the receipts 





has been justly remarked that we can go into no 
mechanic shop, into no manufactory of any descrip- 
tion, upon no farm or plantation, or travel a mile on 
our rail roads, or in steamboats, without seeing the 
evidence of our originality, and witnessing the fruits 
and effects of our ingenuity and enterprise. All 
the inventions and improvements in mechanism 
which have done so much towards advancing the 
useful arts and manufactures, should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be exhibited in one view in the halls of the 
patent office. Such a display would attract the at- 
tention of the many thousands who annually visit 
the capital of the union from all quarters of the 
country, and all parts of the world. No other na- 
tion has yet any thing to be compared with it; 
neither England nor France has every required 
models to be deposited of patent machinery. 

In additions to the models of machinery, it is pro- 
posed to embrace an exhibition of specimens of 
useful and elegant fabrics and of works of art, 
which manufacturers and artificers may place there 
It might too, embrace a cabinet 
of interesting minerals, which may be seen from 
time to time from the various parts of our widely 
extended country, with polished specimens of its 
beautiful marbles from their different locations, il- 
lustrating the geology and many of the natural re- 
sources of the county; and also a collection of In- 
dian curiosities and antiquities, many of which are 
now in the possession of one of the departments, 
boxed up for want of some suitable place for ex- 
hibition. 

In short, the halls of the patent office should pre- 
sent a national museum of the arts, and be a general 
repository of all the inventions and Co race 
in machinery and manufactures, of which our coun- 
try can claim the honor; together with such other 
objects of interests as might conveniently and pro- 
perly be placed under the superintendence of the 
commissioner. Such an institution, while it would 
be an object of just pride to every American, would 
have scarcely less in advancing and accelerating 
the progress of the useful arts and the improvement 
of our manufactures, than would even the encou- 
ragement afford by granting patents for inventions 
or establishing high tariffs of protection.” 





CANALS, RAIL ROADS, &c. 

New York canals. The Albany Argus says that 
the following is a comparative statement of the 
number of boats which passed the lock three miles 
west of Schenectady, from the opening of the navi- 
gation to the first of August, in 1833, 1834, 1835 
and 1836, viz: 





from 1810 to 1820 jt was2Q0; and for the last ten 


1833 1834 1835 1836 
April, 566 1,013 1,281 505 
May, 2.903 3.481 3,718 8,467 
June, 3,079 2,943 3,509 4,085 
July, 2.683 2,715 3,500 3,724 
9.181 10,102 12,008 11,781 


for travelling have increased since last year nearl 
fifty per cent. The receipts for freight in eac 
year were— 











in 1835. in 1836. 
For April, $18,357 05 $17,650 98 
For May, 19,618 14 16,598 23 
37,975 19 23,249 21 
23,249 21 
Deficiency $3,725 98 


This falling off in the amount of freight, is attri- 
buted by the Gazette, in some measure, to the re- 
duced rate of charges made for transportation on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, which took effect 
in the beginning of July, 1835—and this opinion is 
confirmed by the fact, that the amount received for 
freight on the rail road in July last year was only 
$9,081 40—while in July last the amount was 
$10,441 86. 

We see it stated that since the completion of the 
rail road from Utica to Schenectady, three lines of 
canal packets have been discontinued. 


Sodus canal. The Ithaca N.Y. Journal says itis 
now placed beyond all dowpt that this project of con- 
necting Cayuga lake with Lake Ontario, by a canal 
sufficiently large for the passage of steamboats and 
schooners, will be carried into full execution with- 
in two or three years at the outside. The length 
of the canal is only twenty-two miles, and the wa- 
ter power which it will create at its termination at 
Sodus bay, will be sufficient of itself to pay all the 
expenses of construction, through so favorable a 
route. 

During the week ending on the 27th instant, 
the tolls on the public works of Pennsylvania 
amounted to about $25,000. As an evidence of 
the active trade prosecuted on these works, the fact 
is cited that the tolls taken at the office at Colum- 
bia, since the 1st of April last, to the 20th inst. ex- 
ceeded in amount the tolls taken the whole of the 
last fiscal year, at that office. It is added that the 
fall business has opened with spirit, and promises a 
prosperous trade. ; 

The total receipts from tolls by the Schuylkill 
Navigation company this season, up to the 10th in- 
stant are $288,126. During the present season, up 
to the 18th instant, the number of boats which de- 
scended the Schuylkill with coal was 4,831, carry- 
ing 22,304 tons of anthracite and 965 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. So important has the coal trade on 
the Schuylkill river become, that a subscription has 
been opened, and a large amount of stock taken, 
for the purpose of building one or more steamboats 
to tow sea vessels up and down that river. A gen- 
tleman of this city, whose business carried him to 
the Schuylkill side of Philadelphia during a recent 
visit, informe us that he counted one hundred and 
fourteen vessels, including a ship and several brigs, 
lying there for coal freights. [ Batt. American. 
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Harlem rail road tunnel. This stupendous under- 
taking, it is expected, will be completed in about 
six weeks. The tunnel is already through the 
mountain 475 feet on the north side, and 60 feet on 
the south, and 60 feet more remains to be cut be- 
fore the workmen meet. This tunnel, when com- 
pleted, will be the largest, though not the longest, 
in the world, and cut through rock of as hard and 
firm a texture as can any where be found. The 
open cuts on either side of the tunnel are almost 
terrific to gaze at from the edge of the summit. 


They are through the solid rock, and that on the 
narih side is 55 feet deep. The work is prosecut- 


ed under the direction of Mr. Rutter, the able and 
skilful superintendent, night and day. When com- 
leted, and connected with the adjoining scenery, 
it will form one of the grandest and most romantic 
sights to be found on the face of the gg 
(NV. Y. Times. 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal. We learn from the 
Williamsport Banner, that the board of directors 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal coinpany, return- 
ed to that place on Wednesday the 24th ult. from 
their explorations westward, and proceeded thence, 
on the same day, in the canal packet for the Dis- 
trict. The board purpose to renew their visit in 
that quarter, in October next. The Banner states 
that the work now under contract on the line of 
the canal, is progressing favorably. There had 
been thus far it appears, some difficulty on account 
of scarcity of hands, but the influx expected with 
the approach of cool weather will do away that dif- 
ficulty. Thus far the health of the operatives on 
the canal line had been uninterrupted. 
Great performance. ‘The new locomotive en- 
ine “George Washington,” built by Wm. Norris, 
Fate of this city, for the Columbia rail road, drew 
over the road on Tuesday last, a train of 24 bur- 
then cars, weighing 123 tons, weight of engine and 
tender not included. This performance is reported 
by the officers on the road as the best ever made 
over the same—stands unequalled both in this coun- 
try and in England—taking into consideration the 
numerous steep grades and abrupt curves on said 
road. [ Philadelphia Nat. Gaz. 





POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

L. Paynter, esq. recently nominated a candidate 
for congress by the Van Buren convention of the 
county of Philadelphia, gave that body the follow- 
ing pledge before he received the nomination. 

Piener. I am opposed to the United States 
bank, whether as chartered by congress or the le- 
gislature of the state; it has been put upon us by 
treachery and dishonesty, against the decided and 
expressed wishes of the people. 

pw Jesse R. Burden unworthy a seat in any 
representative body. I have ever advocated the 
principles and cause of democracy, so nobly sus- 
tained by Andrew Jackson; and in whatever situa- 
tion I may be placed by the votes of the people, I 
pledge myself to support those principles or re- 
sign. L. PAYNTER. 

Avgust 22, 1836. 

John Fisher, esqr. of Westminster, Frederick 
countv, Md. one of the Van Buren candidates for 
the office of elector of the state senate, ene 
the following in the Westminster ‘Carrolltonian,”’ 
in reply to certain categories addressed to him in 
the «Political Examiner.” 

From the Westminster Carrolltonian. 
To “A REFORMER,” in the Examiner. 

I was brought out before the people of Frederick 
county, as an elector for senate, contrary to my 
wishes, and as I am now before the people, declare 
my determination not to be catechised by any per- 
son. JOHN FISHER. 





THE PROGRESS OF STEAM. 

From the extent of our coast, the number of our 
navigable rivers and lakes, and the ‘‘go ahead” cha- 
racter of our population, it is evident that steam- 
boats have a special adaptation to our wants; and 
as a matter of fact, we are, in this species of navi- 
gation, quite in advance of any other navigation, 
quite in advance of any other nation on the globe. 
Not only are our steamboats, as a general remark, 
larger and more elegant, but their aggregate ton- 
nage is greater. Its increase, for some years past, 
has been surprisingly rapid, In 1829 the whole 
steamboat tonnage of the United States was only 
39,419 tons. At the end of 1834, beyond whieh 


navigable waters, they supply to a great extent, the 
place formerly occupied by stages, private vehicles, 
and even legs, It may literally be said that where 
steamboat navigation is available, no man can afford 
to go on foot. The speed of the boats has increasd 
almost as rapidly as their number. Fifteen or six- 
teen miles an hour, is now considered nothing ex- 
traordinary. Places which 25 years since were con- 
sidered far distant, are brought so near together by 
this wonderful invention, that they are almost parts 
of the same town. The revolution which it has 
effected in business and property are very great. 
By the facility which it gives in the transportation 
of troops, ordnance and supplies, it adds immensely 
to a nation’s defensive power; and not less perhaps, 
by the means it affords, of annoyance to a block- 
ading squadron. It will in fact revolutionize the 
system of naval warfare. If the progress of steam 
is to continue in the ratio of the past ten years, it 
will require a forest per day to supply the con- 
sumption of fuel. Inshort, we see not but the ex- 
pense of wood and the difficulty of obtaining it, 
would ultimately become so great as to diminish 
essentially the value of the invention. But fortu- 
nately, in this dilemma, we have another resource 
which is inexaustible; the mountains of anthracite 
coal with which our country abounds. In a few of 
our boats this article is already used with success, 
and from its power of producing heat, we have no 
doubt it will ere long be preferred to wood. If 
there are any inconvenience or drawbacks attend- 
ing its use, the inventive genius of our people will 
find away to remove them. Much has already 
been accomplished in this respect, (chiefly by Dr. 
Nott), and the rest will be achieved in due time. 

[N. Y. Jour. of Com. 





LIBERIA. 

We inserted in our columns, some days since, an 
interesting letter from Liberia, written by an emi- 
crant from Norfolk, Virginia. We give below ano- 
ther letter on the same subject, from an intelligent 
Mississippi emigrant, whose statements are equally 
favorable to the climate, healthiness and fertility of 
the colony. The letter was addressed to the rev. 
Mr. Butler, of Mississippi, and by him published | 
in the Port Gibson Correspondent. 

If the abolitionists, instead of agitating the coun- 
try with their mischievous assumptions, and worse 
than vain abstractions, would employ their efforts 
in assisting to remove all the free and emancipated 
negroes to the land which nature has made their 
peculiar home, and which is their most suitable 
asylum, they would contribute at once to a work of 
practical philanthropy and.public utility. The on- 
ly effect of their present misguided efforts is to do 
harm to the negro, mischief to society and good to 
no body. [ National Inteiligencer. 

Monrovia, April 24, 1836. 

Dear srr: According to promise I undertake 
now to sit down to write you from my long-wish- 
ed-for Africa; although I wrote you since I arrived, 
which I hope came to your hands, and that it, as 
well as this, may find you in the enjoyment of one 
of heaven’s best blessings, health. I am glad to in- 
form you that myself and family are well, and ge- 
nerally have enjoyed as good, if not better health 
than in the United States; indeed, our expedition 
has suffered very little with the fever of the cli- 
mate, and the proportion of deaths among us has 
been less than if we were in America. I have been 
quite busy since we arrived in building, as well as 
in settling my farm, and I honestly believe that I shall 
be well repaid for my labors. I assure you, rev. sir, 
that I do truly thank my God and my kind friends 
who directed my feet to this land of liberty, together 
with its concomitant blessings. We have, although 
a few privations to undergo, many of nature’s bless- 
ings, and I do expect in a few years to be able to 
say that we do then live in a land of unrivalled 
plenty and luxury, and, what’s most cheering, we 
enjoy so many religious privileges. We have tru- 
ly a goodly heritage; all we want here is proper men 
with a little beginning, and this place will convince 
the designing cavillers in America that we are not 





what they represented us to be. Although we have 
not as yet work animals, yet I have 8 acres of corn. 
some sugar cane, &c. planted. I intend to plant 
some cotton, which, when once planted, will bear 
for several years, 

We want some of your good seed corn, cow peas, 
&e. However, they will do better after a few years. | 








the returns do not reach, it had increased to 122,274 


tons, and is now doubtless at least 150,000 tons. | confer a favor on us to send us a few such seed, &e. 
This at an average of 300 tons to each boat, would | Gloster Simpson and family are quite well. His 
give a total of flve hundred steamboats. Their speed | daughter Rhoda is just married, He has a thriv- 
has increased almost as rapidly as their number. | ing farm adjoining mine: our children are ali going | 
If we suppose eaclhi boat to carry on an average 100 ‘to school. {i send you a few Liberia Heralds. 


If an expedition comes from your part, you will 


better than most parts of America. Out ofa popu- 
lation, in Monrovia, of near 1,400, we had but four 
deaths. The expedition from Louisiana has not 
lost one as yet.. The expedition from Savannah 
lost 4 in eight months—3 children and one adult. 
If emigrants come over with means to render them- 
selves comfortable, they are apt to do well. Emi- 
grants ought to bring the kind of provisions which 
they have been most accustomed to with them. 
The thermometer ranges here from 72 to 87. | 
have more to write, but I must stop. : 

I have the honor, dear sir, of being your obedi- 
ent servant, DAVID MOORE. 


WOODEN PAVEMENT. 
From the New York Express. 

The success which the experiment of paving a 
art of Broadway with wood, has met with, has 
rought in a flood of letters from all parts of the 

country, demanding information. To obviate the 
necessity of demanding further information, we have 
been furnished with a letter from the street com- 
missioners, which our exchange papers in the dif- 
ferent cities will find interesting to their readers: 

Srr: Agreeably to your request, I have prepared 
the following statement in relation to the pavement 
of wood in Broadway. 

The wood pavementin Broadway is composed of 
sawed blocks of hemlock. The blocks are twelve 
inches deep, of a: hexagonal form, and cut from a 
circle of nine inches in diameter. 


In the experiment three different kinds of founda- 
tion were used in one, the ordinary pavement of 
round stones; in the second one, of fiag stones, four 
inches thick; in the third, the earth was excavated 
to the depth of two feet, and alayer of broken stone, 
such as is used in Macadamizing, was spread to the 
depth of one foot. On each of these foundations 
the blocks were placed; a coating of tar and pitch 
was applied, and over this, while yet warm, was 
spread a layer of gravel. 

The cost per square yard of the wood pavement 
was about $2 50; the priee of each block being 7 
cents, requiring 23 to each square yard. 

I am of opinion that future experiments will show, 
that pavements of wood can be done at much less 
cost than in these experiments. I believe that 
blocks may be obtained for 4 cents each, and that 
expensive foundations may be dispensed with. 


In future experiments, it is our intention to em- 
ploy square blocks, instead of hexagonal ones, and 
to form the pavement by two modes, as follows, 
viz: 

1. To excavate to a sufficient depth, and spread 
a.jayer of gravel one foot deep; ram this well, and 
cover the surface with two inch boards; tar and 
pitch them, and set in the blocks; after which give 
the whole a coat of tar to fill up the seams. 


2. The same as the preceding, omitting the boards 
and placing the blocks directly upon the gravel. 


The advantages derived, or expected to be de- 
rived, by using blocks of wood in place of stone, 
are their adaptation to a smooth and uniform sur- 
face, and in streets of much travel, their greater du- 
rability. 

In Broadway, stone pavement requires constant 
repairs, which are not only attended with expense, 
but found to be exceedingly inconvenient from the 
frequent interruption of vehicles. As far as our 
experiment has shown, these difficulties will be ob- 
viated by block pavement, while it continues unde- 
cayed, as the blocks are not subject.to derangement. 


The only question now to be settled to determine 





the expediency of using this kind of pavement ex- 
tensively, is the durability of the wood—this, time 
alone will determine. It is supposed that it will 
last about eight years. 


The wood makes a beautiful and clean pavement, 


and is pleasant to ride upon and free from noise. 


Your’s respectfully, 
JOHN EWEN, jr. street commissioner. 





NEW GRANADA. 
From the Globe. 
We have received a Bogata Gazette of the 25th 


of June, containing a notice that the offer of col. 
Biddle, and those associated with him, for making 
a communication across the Isthmus of Panama, has 
been accepted. 
pital and of high standing, are concerned in the 
undertaking, and have subscribed largely, we under- 
stand. Some of the English, also, resident at Bo- 
gata, have become interested, and through them it 
is to be presumed that English capital will be libe- 


Several of the natives, men of ca- 





rally applied to the great and interesting work. 
American capitalists will no doubt, give their as- 
I | sistance tov; and we cannot-but thin 


that, consi-+ 


passengers, the aggregate number would be 50,000. | would be much gratified if you would send me a| dered as a mere speculation, the stock will be as 
About this number, we presume, are constantly | few of your Port Gibson papers, and any others.| good, or better, than of some of the five hundred 


afloat in these moving palaces. In the vicinity of | The health of this place since Christmas, has heen | 





land companies, (more or less), that are now mov- 
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ing heaven and earth, and all the paper mills, to 
raise the means for monopolizing the pvblic do- 
main; leaving to the honest and industrious culti- 
vator no part of it but what they consider too poor 
and unpromising to be turned to any profit, now or 
hereafter. 

The distance across the Isthmus, that will re- 

uire a canal or rail road, is about twenty miles; 
and the locality is not by any means of an unfavor- 
able character, and presents no obstacles that may 
not be overcome easily and expeditiously, and with- 
out any-very extraordinary outlay. Much greater 
difficulties are encountered and vanquished conti- 
nually in the United States; and really, to sufter 
this narrow neck of land, which divides two great 
oceans, and interposes a barrier to commercial en- 
terprise, to remain with no better means of commu- 
nication than a mule path, is a disgrace to the ca- 
nal digging, road making spirit of the times, and 
ought to be either wiped or dug away at once. 
And as the matter has been taken in hand by the 
New Granadians, North Americans and English, we 
think it probable that in less than three years a 
journey across the Isthmus will be performed in 
about the same time and the same manner that it is 
now performed across the state of Delaware by ca- 
nal or rail road. 

The government of New Granada seems much 
disposed to encourage every undertaking calculated 
to be beneficial to the country, and grants of vari- 
ous kinds have been made upon very liberal terms. 
Though the population is increasing very rapidly, 
and will continue to do so as long as there is peace, 
yet the government gives every encouragement to 
the emigration of foreigners, and pursues that en- 


lightened policy pursued by the United States, of 


ottering to the people of other countries every in- 


ducement to become part and parcel of us and of 


guarantying to emigants protection, equal rights 
and citizenship. 





GRINDING OLD GARMENTS INTO NEW. 
Sir George Head, in his Tour through the Manu- 


facturing Districts, gives the following account of 


a new trade carried on at Dewsbury; literally tear- 
ing in pieces fusty old rags, collected from Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent, by a machine 
called a ‘‘devil,”’ till a substance very like the ori- 
ginal wool is produced, this by the help of a small 
addition of new wool, is respun and manufactured 
into sundry useful coarse articles, such as the wad- 
ding which Messrs. Stulze and Co. introduce with- 
in the collars of their fashionable coats, and various 
descriptions of drugget, horse-sheeting, &c. The 
trade or occupation of the owner, his life and ha- 
bits, or the filthiness and antiquity of the garment 


itself, oppose no bar to this wonderful progress of 


regeneration; whether from the scarecrow or the 
gibbet, it makes no difference; so that, according 
to the transmutation of human affairs, it no doubt 
frequently dees happen, without figure of speech 
or metaphor, that the identical garment to-day ex- 
posed to the sun and rain ina Kentish cherry-or- 
chard, or saturated with tobacco-smoke on the “back 
of a beggar in a pothouse” is doomed in its turn, 
‘snerfusus liquidis odoribus,” to grace the swelling 


collar, or add dignified proportion to the chest of 


the dandy.—Old flannel petticoats, serge bunting, 
are not only unravelled and brought to their origi- 
nal thread by the claws of the devil, but this ma- 
chine, by the way, simply a series of cylinder arm- 
ed with iron hooks, effectually, it is said, pulls to 

ieces and separates the pitch-mark of the sheep’s 
bar latter operation really is a job worthy 
of the very devil himself. 

Those who delight in matters of speculation have 
here an ample field, provided they feel inclined to 
extend their researches on this doctrine of the trans- 
rnigration of coats; for their imagination would have 
room to range in unfettered flight, even from the 
blazing galaxy of aregal drawing room down to the 
night cellars and lowest haunts of London, Germa- 
ny, Poland, Portugal, &c. as well as probably even 
to other countries visited by the plague. But as 
such considerations would only tend to put a man 


out of conceit with his own coat, or afflict some of 


my fair friends with an antipathy to flannel alto- 
gether, they are much better let alone. * * IJtis 
really extraordinary to observe, on taking a portion 
of shoddy in the hand as it comes from the mill, the 
full extent of its transmutation—how perfectly the 
disentanglement of the filament has been efiected, 
although, notwithstanding its freshened appearance, 
time and temperance must have inevitably brought 
it nearer to the period of ultimate decay. 
[ London paper. 





GIRAFFES. 
Several of these rare, beautiful and curious ani- 
mals have recently been conveyed to England, and 


‘| rangement necessary for our own comforts and to 





are now exhibited at the Zoological Gardens in | 
London. The manner in which they were procur- 
ed is thus detailed in the memoir addressed by M. 
Hirbault to the society: 

“Having learnt, on my arrival at Maita, that you 
were desirous of information on the subject of the 
four giraffes which you have intrusted to my care, I 
regard it as a duty to transmit to you a short state- 
ment, by which you will become aware of the dif- 
ficulties that I encountered in obtaining and pre- 
serving for the society these interesting animals, 
which are now, I hope, altogether out of danger. 

“Instructed by col. Campbell, his majesty’s con- 
sul general in the Levant, and desirous of render- 
ing available for the purposes of the Zoological so- 
ciety the knowledge which I hadacquired by twelve 
years’ experience in travelling in the interior of Af- 
rica, I quitted Cairo on the 15th of April, 1834. 
After sailing up the Nile as far as Wadi Halfa, (the 
second cataract), I took camels, and proceeded to 
Dabbat, a province of Dongolah, where, on the 14th 
of July, I started for the descent of Kordofan. 


“Being perfectly acquainted with the locality and 
on friendly terms with the Arabs of the country, I 
attached them to me still more by the desire of pro- 
fit. All were desirous of accompanying me in my 
pursuit of the giraffes, which, up to that time, 
they had heated solely for the sake of its flesh, 
which they eat, and for its skin, from which they 
make bucklers and sandals. I availed myself of 
the emulation which prevailed among the Arabs, 
and as the season was far advanced and favorable, I 
proceeded immediately to the south west of Kor- 
dofan. 

“It was one of the 15th of August that I saw the 





first two giraffes. A rapid chase, on horses accus- 
tomed to the fatigues of the desert, put us in pos- 
session, at the end of three hours, of the largest of 
the two: the mother of one of those now in my 
charge. Unable to take her alive, the Arabs killed 
her with blows of the sabre, and, cutting her to 
pieces, carried the meat to the head quarters, which 
we had established in a wooded situation; an ar- 





secure pasturage for the camels of both sexes which 
we had brought with us in aid of the object of our | 
chase. We deferred until the morrow the pursuit | 
of the young giraffe, which my companions assured 
me they would have no difficulty in again discover- 
ing. The Arabs are very fond of the flesh of this 
animal. I partook of their repast. The live em- 
bers were quickly covered with slices of the meat, 
which I found to be excellent eating. 

On the following day, the 16th August, the Arabs | 
started at daybreak in search of the young one, of | 
which we had lost sight not far from our camp. 
The sandy soil of the desert is well adapted to af- 
ford indications to a hunter, and in a very short 
time we were on the track. We followed with ra- 
pidity and in silence, cautious to avoid alarming 
the creature, while it was yet at a distance from us. 
Unwearied myself, and anxious to act in the same 
manner as the Arabs, I followed them impatiently, 
and at nine o’clock in the morning I had the hap- 
piness to find myself in possession of the giratie. 
A premium was given to the hunter whose horse 
had first come up with the animal, and this reward 
is the more merited as the laborious chase is pur- 
sued in the midst of brambles and thorny trees. 

«Possessed of this giraffe, it was necessary to rest 
some time, in order to render it sufficiently tame. 
During this period an Arab constantly holds it at the 
end of along cord. By degrees it becomes accus- 
tomed to the presence of man, and takes a little 
nourishment. To furnish milk for it I had brought 
with me fewale camels. It became gradually re- 
conciled to its condition, and was soon willing to 
follow, in short stages, the route of our caravan. 





“This first giratle, captured at four day’s journey 
to the south west of Kordofan, will enabie us to form | 
some judgment as to its probable age at present, as I | 
have observed its growth and its mode of life. When 





it first came into my hands, it was necessary to insert 
a finger into its mouth in order to deceive it into a 


ble power—horses cannot in such situations compete 
with it. 

“The giraffe is fond of wooded country. The 
leaves of trees are its principal food. Its conforma- 
tion allows of its reaching their tops. The one of 
which I have previously spoken as having been 
killed by the Arabs, measured twenty-one French 
feet in height, from the ears to the hoofs. Green 
herbs are also very agreeable to this animal; but its 
structure does not admit of its feeding on them in 
the same manner as our domestic animals, such as 
the ox and the horse. It is obliged to straddle wide- 
ly; its two fore feet are gradually stretched widely 
apart from each other, and its neck being then bent 
into a semicircular form, the animal is thus enabled 
to collect the grass. But on the instant that any 
noise interrupts its repast, it raised itself with rapi- 
dity, and has recourse to immediate flight. 

“The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes 
its food leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees 
by means of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, 
and in this respect differs from the camel. As the 
grass on which it is now fed is cut for it, it takes 
the upper part only, and chews it until it perceives 
that the stem is -oo coarse for it. Great care is re- 
quired for its preservation, and especially great 
cleanliness. 

‘It is extremely fond of society, and is very sen- 
sible. I have observed one of them shed tears 
when it no longer saw its companions or the per- 
sons who were in the habit of attending it. 

‘“T was so fortunate as to collect five individuals 
at Kordofan; but the cold weather of December, 
1834, killed four of them in the desert on the route 
to Dongolah, my point of departure for Bedbah. One 
only was preserved; this was the first specimen that 
I obtained, and the one of which I have already 
spoken. After 22 days in the desert, I reached 
Dongolah on the 6th of January, 1835. 


“Unwilling toreturn to Cairo without being really 


useful to the society, and being at Dongolah, I de- 


termined on resuming the pursuit of giraffes. I re- 
mained for three months in the desert, crossing it 
in all directions. Arabs in whom I could confide 
accompanied me, and our course was through dis- 
tricts destitute of every thing. We had to dread 
the Arbs of Darfour, of which country I saw the 
first mountain. We were successful in our re- 
searches. I obtained three giraffes, smaller than the 
one I already possessed. Experience suggested to 
me th means of preserving them. 

‘Another trial was reserved for me, that of trans- 
porting the animals, by bark, from Wadi Halfa to 
Cairo, Alexander and Malta. Providence has ena- 
bled me to surmount all difficulties. ‘The most that 
they suffered was at sea, during their passage, which 
lasted twenty-four days, with the weather very tem- 
pestuous. 

‘T arrived at Malta on the 21st of November. 
We were there detained in quarantine for twenty- 
five days, after which, ema the kind care of Mr. 
Bourchier, these valuable animals were placed in 
a good situation, where nothing is wanting for their 
comfort. With the view of preparing them for the 
temperature of the country to which they will even3 
tually be removed, I have not thought it advisable 
that they should be clothed. During the last week 
the cold has been much greater than they have 
hitherto experienced; but they have, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr. Bourchier, every thing that can be 


| desired. 





EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 

The name of Napoleon, though now only on the 
records of history, a about it still an irresisti- 
ble charm: . 

Tuesday was the second day’s sale of the effects 
of the late Mr. Barry O’Meara. Most of the arti- 
cles produced good prices, and all the undoubted 
relics of the emperor Napoleon sold extremely well. 
A few lines in the emperor’s hand-writing sold, af- 
ter much competion, for eleven guineas; a lock of 
his hair for 2/. 10s.; one of his teeth, extracted by 
Mr. O’Meara, for seven guineas and a half; a few 


belief that the nipple of its dam was there: then it | articles of plate, formerly the property of the em- 


sucked freely. 


Arabs and to the length of time that I had it, this | 


According to the opinion of the | peror, sold for about six times their intrinsic value. 


In the article «“France,” of the Dictionnaire Geo- 


giratte cannot, at the utmost, be more than nineteen graphique Universel, now publishing in Paris, by a 
months old. Since I have had it, its size has fully | geographical society, the following statement is 


doubled. 


‘given of the capital of the French soil and of the 


“The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. | revenues of the empire: The arable lands, at a 
The swiftest horse, if unaccustomed to the desert, | valuation of 30 franes the hectare, are worth 
could not come up with it unless with extreme diffi- | 13,690,800,000 francs; the woods, vineyards, mea- 


culty. The Arabs accustom their courser to hunger 
and to fatigue; milk generally serves them for food 


—and gives them power to continue their exertion | 


during a very long run. If the giraffe reaches a | 


mountain, it passes with rapidity; its feet, which | 
are like those of a goat, endow it with the dexterity | 


of that animal; it bounds over ravines with incredi- | 


dows and other lands, 2,828,800,000; ponds and 
marshes, 34,920,000; rustic buildings, 3,000,000,000; 
cattle, valued at the lowest price, 16,703,941,676; 
poultry, 51,600,000 head, at 1 franc, 51,600,000; 
swine, 3,900,000 head, at 40 francs, 156,000,000; as- 
ses, 2,400,000 head, at 25 francs, 60,000,000; farm- 
ing utensils, 3,000,000,000; total, 39,522,061,676 
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francs. To this may be added the annual receipts 
—from manufactures, 1,820,102,000; agriculture, 
4,678,708,000; colonies, 40,380,000; foreign coun- 
tries, 346,020,000; in warehouse, 52,000,000; total, 
6,937,210,000 francs. The produce of the taxes of 
every class is 924,410,000 francs. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes the comparative 
view of the revenue for the first six months of this 
year, with the same period of 1834 and 1835. The 
indirect taxes have produced 297,698,000 francs, 
which is nearly twenty-three millions and a half 
more than the first six months of 1834, and nearly 
12 millions more than the first six months of 1835. 
The only diminution has been in the duty on salt; 
all the others have increased. The duties on cus- 
toms and navigation exceed by 2,231,000 francs the 
receipt of the corresponding half of 1835, notwith- 
standing a diminution of 2,069,000 francs in the du- 
ties on colonial and foreign sugars. To this loss of 
2,069,000 francs must be added 1,700,000 for the 
increase in bounties in the exportation of refined 
sugar for the first six months of 1836, so that the 
loss on su for the first six months of 1836, is 
about 3,800,00¢ francs. . 

Conveyance of newspapers. The bill to consoli- 
date and amend the laws relating to the convey- 
ance of newspapers by the post, enacts:— 

1. That all newspapers sent by the general post 
within the United Kingdom shall go free. 

2. That all sales yy ay sent through the general 
post, and delivered by the penny or twopenny 
post, and vice versa, go free. 

3. That newspapers sent by the twopenny post 
only pay Id, and may be sent within post towns at 
the like rate. 

4. That newspapers sent from the United King- 
dom by packets to the colonies, shall go free; as 
also newspapers sent by packets from the colonies 
to the United Kingdom. 

5. That newspapers may be sent from any colo- 
ny to another colony, via United Kingdom, by 
packet boat, free of postage. ‘ 

6. That newspapers sent from the United King- 
dom to the colonies by private ships shall py ld. 

7. That newspapers brought into the United King- 
dom from the colonies by private ships shall pay 1d. 

8. That regis. y to or from foreign countries 
shall pay 2d; but that if any foreign state receives 
or send newspapers to or from the United King- 
dom free of duty, then no duty shall be charged on 
newspapers to or from such state, if by packet 
boat; or if by other vessels, then only 1d. 

9. That 1d be paid masters of private ships for 
each newspaper. | 

10. That newspapers be sent without a cover, or 
in a cover open at the sides, without writing or 
marks. 

11. That they be put into the post office within 
seven days after date, if going out of the United 
Kingdom. 

12. That the postmaster general shall be autho- 
rised to search and to charge treble postage, &c. 
The sender to be liable to treble duty, on attempt 
to evade the duty of postage. 

By this act it is not compulsory to send newspa- 
pers through the post, and newspapers redirected 
are to be forwarded free of postage, if not opened. 

English and French post office treaty. By the new 
arrangements between England and France, letters 
may be sent from one country to the other without 
paying any part of the re in advance, or the 
whole postage may be paid. The English postage 
on meh letters is also reduced nearly one-half. 

Importance of the China trade. ‘The tonnage en- 

ed by the European and American nations to 
hina, might, before the opening of the trade with 
Great Britain, have been estimated in round num- 
bers at 85,000; but, in the very first year of the 
emancipated commerce, a number of shipping, 
nearly equal to this amount, cleared out from Can- 
ton for the United Kingdom alone. The native 
craft, that is, the junks carrying on foreign trade, is 
supposed to be about 80,000 tons; but the value of 
their cargoes, consisting for the most part of coarse 
manufactures and raw produce, is small, compared 
with those of the European and American shipping. 
From a tolerable intimate acquaintance with it, 
however, we are not disposed to estimate its value 
at more than $20,000,000. This added to the 
American and European commerce, will raise the 
value of the whole foreign trade of the empire to 
about $90,000,000, or, in round numbers, to nearly 
20,000,000 sterling. This shows the great capaci- 
ty of that country for foreign trade—which we re- 
peat, is yet in its very infancy; it shows also the 
vast difference between the European and those 
even of the best governed of the Asiatic nations; 
for the estimate quoted, considerable as it seems, 
is, after all, not equal to more than one-fifth part of 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, of which 
the population scarcely amounts to one-fifteenth 





of that of China. [Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Historical and Descriptive account - China, vol. 3. 

According to a report from Dr. Pariset and Dr. 
Scipion Pinel, addressed to the council general of 
the hospitals, it appears that 458 insane female pa- 
tients were received into the Salpetriere during the 
first quarter of the present year. Of these, 25 
were furious maniacs, 21 lunatics, or periodically 
mad, 17 with general paralysis and slight incohe- 
rence of ideas, 7 melancholy maniacs, 3 with reli- 
gion monomania, 11 suicides, 3 homicides, 9 idiots 
and 11 epileptic patients. The two homicides 
were both mothers, who had attempted to kill their 
own children. The ages of the patients admitted 
were, for the most part, between 35 and 40 years. 
During the quarter, 76 patients were cured and set 
at liberty. The cause of insanity in these patients 
were in order of frequency, distress of mind, drunk- 
enness, consequences of child-birth, jealousy, reli- 
gious enthusiasm, old age, vicious habits and criti- 
cal time of life. The average duration of treat- 
ment and cure was 55 days. There were 34 deaths, 
the greater part of which were of old, paralytic and 
infirm women. 

The Frankfort journals state that a general meet- 
ing of the shareholders in the intended canal for 
uniting the Danube and the Marne was held on the 
1st inst. at the villa of M. Rothschild. Subscribers 
from Munich, Kelheim-on-the-Danube, Nuremberg 
Bamberg, Aschaffenburgh and other distant places, 
attended, and those of Pogiand and Belgium were 
represented by authorised agents. The count de 
Giech came from Wurbezburgh, as commissioner 
of the king of Bavaria. The success of the under- 
taking appeared to be certain, and it was resolved 
that it shoyld be immediately commenced. 





EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

The results of the British emancipation bill, in a 
pecuniary tee of view, are truly ee To 
the astonishment of even the most sanguine friends 
of abolition, the plantations of the colonies are more 
productive, more easily managed, and accepted as 
security for higher sums on mortgage than ever they 
were under the slave system. the following is an 
official statement of the comparative quantities of 
the great staples of West Indian produce exported 
from Georgetown (Demerara) and Berbice, in the 


first quarter of the present year, and the three pre- 
ceding years: 








whos 2. 
From Georgetown, (Demerara)—| 5257) & 2 es 
Average exports of the Ist quar-| _ sez| ¢ = ej/3ss 
ter of the three years preceding) = aa Z) Seele ps 
emancipation. 7s a4 a a 2 
= no ‘o 
Sugar—Hogsheads 12,248) 14,742} 2,494 
Tierces 68 779 711 
Casks 1,379} 1,099 208 
Rum—Puncheons 5,510) 5,510 
Hogsheads 1,136| 1,408 272 
Barrels 301 358 57 
Molasses—Hhds. 8,036) 8,786 750 
Coffee—Pounds 496,838/602,700)105,862 
Cotton—Bales 805 718 87 


Being an increase on the whole of about 20 per ct. 
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From Berbice—Average exports of|" 5 e2/ 25. | 6 
the Ist quarter of the three years| 25=7/ 2°§ 5 © 
before emancipation. Swett] 23S) 238 
wSaal mea} As 
<) ae ‘a 
Sugar—Hogsheads 2,638) 4,347) 1,709 
Tierces 200 444 244 
Barrels 160 401 241 
Rum—Puncheons 1,069) 1,579 501 
Hogsheads 1,526 248 1,278 
Barrels 5 17 8 
Molasses—Hhds. 797; 1,308 511 
Coffee—Pounds 286,500|596,400|309,900 
Cotton—Bales 334 374, * 40 





Being an increase on the whole of about 50 per 
cent. and on coffee upwards of 100 per centum! 

The above statements are taken from the Stand- 
ard, an English journal, which predicted nothin 
but ruin to the planters from the abolition of sla- 
very. 

The hundred million indemnity thus appears to 
have been a compensation of a novel kind, a com- 
pensation for being made richer. 





TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF ALIBEAUD. 
[In the “Reerstrer” of the 20th ult. we briefly 
noticed the execution of Alibeaud, who attempted 
to assassinate the king of the French. The follow- 
ing particulars of his trial and execution are from 
London dates recently received at Boston.] 
This trial took — in the court of peers, on 





| Friday, the 8th of July. 





Shortly after ten o’glock, 


the prisoner was introduced into the court, in cus- 
tody of five municipal guards, two of whom held 
him under the arms, and led him to the box pre- 
pared for him. The prisoner walked to the bar 
with a firm step. His carriage was erect, though 
his face was ele, and his eyes cast down. As his 
advocate advanced, he rose and shook hands with 
him. The peers entered immediately afterwards. 
The president asked the accused the preliminary 
questions; to which the prisoner answered, that his 
name was Alibeaud Lewis, about twenty-six years, 
and that his birth place was Nismes. The remain- 
ing answers of the prisoner were candid and ani- 
mated. He attempted not to deny for one moment 
the motives by which he had been actuated. He 
confessed, with the calmness of one who had long 
contemplated and made up his mind to the situa- 
tion in which he then stood, and that he had pro- 
cured the cane gun, practiced with it, and bought 
the poignard, all with a view to take the life of the 
king on the first opportunity. His object, he said, 
had been to arrive at a republic, by a general over- 
throw of every —— His project, he said, he had 
first conceived at Barcelona; which place he left 
for the purpose of taking the life of the king. Se- 
veral witnesses, who had been on intimate terms 
with the prisoner, were called. It appears that the 
unhappy man has been a soldier in the 15th infan- 
try, a shopman, and latterly, a commercial traveller. 
All the witnesses agree in giving him an excellent 
character. He was described as being honest, 
brave, generous and modest. On the first day the 
court adjourned at half past five. They resumed 
at a quarter to 11 o’clock on Saturday. He again 
exhibited the utmost composedness of demeanor. 


The appeal being concluded, the president ob- 
served that, all the witnesses having been heard on 
the preceding day, it now remained with the attor- 
ney general to present his requisitory. 


M. Martin Du Mond accordingly rose, and said 
that he might abstain from adducing further proofs 
of the guilt of the prisoner, his avowal being suffi- 
cient for his conviction. M. Martin then blamed 
the conduct of M. Corbiere in the affair. He re- 
gretted that the legislation did not allow him to 
order the arrest and prosecution of that witness for 
not revealing Alibeaud’s intention to the magis- 
trates. M. M. then endeavored to fasten on the 
factions, as well as on the miserable condition of 
the regicide, the crime he had perpetrated. 


M. Ledru, Alibeaud’s advocate, said that when 
he was chosen by the president of the court for that 
difficult task, he had at first hesitated, but having 
at last accepted, he resolved to do his duty to the 
fullest extent. When he repaired to Alibeaud’s 
cell, he found him calm, and reading over the bill 
of indictment. Alibeaud greeted him, and told 
him that he was guilty, and could not be defended: 
“But,” said he, ‘“‘my head alone will not suffice for 
my persecutors: they have pryed into my whole 
life: they must have my honor and that of my fami- 
ly; it is that and that alone you must defend.” MM. 
Ledru then read a note Alibeaud had drawn out for 
his defence, &c. He was born of poor but honest 
parents. One of his uncles had received a sword 
of honor in the armies of the republic—the star of 
the brave had been placed on his breast by Napo- 
leon, by whom he had been appointed commandant 
of cavalry. M. Ledru related a number of facts 
creditable to Alibeaud. On two occasions he had 
saved, once a young girl, and another time a fellow 
soldier, who were on the point of drowning. In 
Strasbourg he defended alone three of his comrades 
assailed by a crowd of people, by whom they were 
nigh being killed. The advocate concluded by an 
appeal in favor of the prisoner to the clemency of 
the court. 


Alibeaud afterwards rose and read, in a firm 
voice, his defence, which went to clear his honor. 
He condemned, in energetic terms, the conduct of 
the attorney general, who had, he said, debased 
himself by the vile manner in which he had con- 
ducted the prosecution against him. He then re- 
presented that the king had violated all his oaths 
and promises, that he was a tyrant, that the people 
had a right to put him out of the way. Alibeaud 
then went on to justify the doctrine of regicides, 
which he maintained was aright invested in the 
people. The president, however, finding he was 

oing on too far, ordered him to sit down, and re- 
fused to allow him to proceed with his defence. In 
vain did the prisoner insist on continuing; he was 
taken by two of the municipal guards, and forced 
to sit down. He anew protested | against the vio- 
lence offered him, and handing his manuscript to 
his counsel, he said, I confide to you this docu- 
ment. The president ordered it to be put into the 
hands of the officers of the court. M. Ledru, after 
some hesitation, gave it to M. Sajou, who handed 
it to the recorder. 
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M. Boujour, the second counsel of Alibeaud, rose 
and recommended his client to the humanity of the 
court, which Alibeaud disclaimed with indignation. 

The president asked Alibeaud if he had any thing 
to add to his defence? ; 

The prisoner begged to be allowed to continue 
his MS. 

The president said, that, if he abstained from the 
expression of regicide sentiments, he might go on 
with his defence. 

The paper was then placed in the prisoner’s 
hand, who, skipping over a few leaves, commenced 
reading anew. No sooner, however, had he read a 
few lines, in which he ascribed to the king all the 
sufferings of the people, and contended that it was 
a praiseworthy act to drain their source, by destroy- 
ing their author, than the president interrupted him, 
and ordered him to sit down. As he was paying 
no attention to the president’s injunction, but was 
proceeding with his MS. two municipal guards 
seized and compelled him to obey. 

The president then announced, that the public 
debates were closed, and that the court would re- 
tire into the council room to deliberate. He next 
ordered the accused to be conveyed back to prison. 

Two soldiers took him under the arms and led 
him off. On his way to the door, Alibeaud shook 
hands with a young lady and several other persons 
seated in the passage. He walked with a firm pace, 
and betrayed no symptoms of emotion. 

As soon as the prisoner had been removed the 
court rose, and, at a quarter to one, retired into the 
council room. 


At two o’clock the court returned, and the presi- 
dent, in the presence of the prisoner, proceeded to 
read the sentence. Louis Alibeaud was found 
guilty of having committed an attempt against the 
king’s life, on the 25th of June last, and for that 
crime was condemned to the punishment of parri- 
cies. He was to walk to the scaffold barefooted, 
in his shirt, his head covered with a black veil, and 
the sentence to be read to him on reaching the 
place of execution, in presence of the people. He 
was, moreover, condemned to pay the costs of the 
trial!—and to be executed as soon as the attorney 
general should think proper. 


The Paris papers seem to say, that the speech 
must have made a great impression upon the peers, 
as the police agents were sent round to the several 
journals, forbidding its publication on peril of sei- 
zure of the papers. The Gazette de France and the 
Messager both appeared without the speech; the 
latter having left a blank space intended for its in- 
sertion, and containing in its leading columns an 
energetic protest against this new violation of the 
charter. This threw the government into a fresh 
state of alarm. Messengers were sent round to 
make apologies, and the Moniteur was instructed to 
announce that the police agents had acted without 
the knowledge of the authorities. The trial created 
a wonderful sensation in Paris. 


THE EXECUTION. 

The execution of Alibeaud took place on Mon- 
day morning. The scaffold was erected between 
midnight and three o’clock. The troops on duty, 
consisting of four or five battalions of infantry, as 
many squadrons of cavalry, and several companies 
of the municipal guards, foot and horse, may be 
computed at thirty thousand men, besides a multi- 
tude of sergens de ville, by whom all the avenues 
to the Place St. Jaques was guarded; and the few 
persons who had obtained access to the Place were 
compelled to fall back. At two minutes before 
five, the prisoner arrived at the foot of the scaffold, 
the steps of which he ascended with a firm step. 
The prisoner was dressed simply in his shirt and 
trousers, his head enveloped in a black veil, which 
descended below his eyes. His feet were naked. 
i{e remained a few moments in conversation with 
his confessor, in prayer, at the foot of the scaffold, 
ond was then seen to mount its steps firmly, but 
deliberately. The attending clergyman followed 
and stood by him while the sentence of the court 
was read—read—not in accordance with its own di- 
rection—‘“‘in the presence and in the hearing of the 
assembled people,” but in the presence of the sol- 
diers, by whom the people were removed and re- 
placed. This over, the executioner took off the veil 
from the prisoner’s head. The latter exclaimed, 
‘Farewell, my brave fellows.” He was instantly 
seized by the executioner and his aids—made to 
stand on the ledge belonging to the plank—was 
strapped to it with the rapidity of thought—the 
plank descended—was pushed forward—the groove 
in which the neck is inclosed was too small, and, 
suffering from the pressure, Alibeaud uttered a 
slight shriek, which had scarcely escaped him, 
when the axe fell, and he was no more. 

The mutilated remains of the wretched man 


were then placed in the usual receptacle—a huge 





oblong basket, and removed for interment to the 
cemetery of Mount Parnasse. The aids of the exe- 
cutioner poured several pails of water on the scaf- 
fold and on the pavement, while the executioner 
himself repaired to a wine amp without the Bar- 
riere, to draw up his proces verbal. ‘The guillotine 
was dismounted, and, with the scaffold, placed on 
the vehicle by which they had arrived, and at half- 

ast five o’clock—that is precisely within half an 
a from the moment of the execution—the pies 
executioners and the horrible machinery of death 
had left the Place St. Jaques. 


ARCTIC ENTERPRISE. 
From the London United Service Journal. 

Since the subject of northern research was last 
noticed in this Journal, the journey of capt. Back 
in quest of Ross, and the voyage of captain James 
Ross to search for the missing whalers, have added 
another deeply interesting page to the annals of 
Arctic enterprise. Both are alike creditable to this 
country and in the highest degree honorable to the 
British navy. ; 

The journey of capt. Back—humane in its ob- 
ject, and admirable in its execution—is described 
with modesty and elegance. The author has long 
been known to the world as the intrepid companion 
of Franklin and Parry, and the sequel will show 
that he has fully justified an already high reputa- 
tion. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader that in the 
year 1832 great alarm was felt throughout England 
respecting the fate of Ross and his companions, who 
had left this country for the polar ay in 1829. 
Capt. Back was travelling in Italy, but hearing of 
the general anxiety, and eam of opinion that there 
was yet hope, returned immediately to England, and 
proffered his services, which were readily accepted, 
to conduct an expedition in quest of his unfortu- 
nate countrymen. Private individuals came for- 
ward to assist the government; and on the 17th of 
February, 1833, the commander sailed from Liver- 
pool, accompanied by Dr. King and three other per- 
sons. Early in April they arrived at Montreal 
when, embarking in canoes, after a tedious and fa- 
tiguing inland navigation, and in spite of the inex- 
pertness of the ““mangeurs de lard,” or greenhorns, 
who composed the crews, and of the mosquitoes 
that stung the whole party to madness, on the 8th 
of August they reached Fort Resolution on Great 
Slave Lake, the extreme station of the Hudson’s 
Bay company, and the last outpost of civilization. 
Here commenced the plan which captain Back had 
been chiefly instrumental in forming, and on which 
he was directed by his instructions to act. It was 
to make preparations for passing the winter at the 
north eastern extremity of Great Slave Lake and 
to employ the previous autumn in endeavoring to 
ascertain the existence of the river Thlew-ee- 
chow, supposed, on very uncertain grounds, to 
take its rise somewhere contiguous to the lake, and 
to discharge its waters into the Polar Sea. It will 
be seen how judicious was he arrangement of this 
scheme, for not only did Back find the river in ques- 
tion, (now called after his name), but its course 
conveyed him toa spot at the debouchere, only fifty 
miles from the obelisk near the magnetic pole, that 
was erected by James Ross at the southern limit of 
his journey. 

Embarking on the lake, and supplied with Indian 
guides, the expedition consisted of twenty-four per- 
sons, three only of whom, with Mr. King, had ac- 
companied our traveller from England. The re- 
mainder consisted of four artillerymen, who had vo- 
lunteered to accompany them at Montreal, of some 
experienced steersmen and voyageurs belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay company, and lastly of an Indian 
interpreter. 

They were now in the country of the aboriginal 
tribes, whose character the commander has portray- 
ed with much acuteness and infinite humor. Fickle 
and unsteady of purpose, they seem to be amiable 
and brave, their virtues as well as vices being the 
effect of impulse. 

The descriptions of the discovery of the sources 
of Back’s river is full of interest. Quitting the 
Slave Lake, under the uncertain guidance of Man- 
felly, an Indian, with great labor they effected the 

ortage into the Cat Lake of Hearne. From thence 
* conducted them into Clinton Colden Lake; and | 
eventnally into one, which received the name of, 
Aylmer. This seemed to be the head-water of the 
circumjacent inland seas, and great was the com- 
mander’s anxiety respecting the event of his search. 

“Twice he (Maufelly) went to adjacent heights 
to discover some object, which might remove his 
doubts; and the second time he returned with a light 
step, and a countenance betokening satisfaction and 
triumph. With renewed confidence he pointed to 








a bay from whence we might go to the Thlew-ee- 
chow (river Back), and on our landing turned to the 


interpreter, and showing him the well beaten tracks 

of the deer, exclaimed with a smile, that his old fa- 

ther loved to dwell on the feats he had performed 

there—‘and though,’ added he, ‘I was but a child 

oe I accompanied him, these places look familiar 
me.’ > 

Shortly afterwards the commander himself, at 
some distance from the lake, discovered the object 
of his hopes and wishes. Crossing two rivulets, 
whose lively ripples ran due north, the thought oc- 
curred to him that these must be the feeders of the 
Thlew-ee-chow, and yielding to the pleasant emo- 
tion which discoverers, “in the first bound of their 
transport, may be pardoned for indulging, I threw 
myself down,” says he, “on the bank, and drank a 
hearty draught of the limpid water.” A little rum 
had been reserved, which the bold travellers shared 
eaner them, in the midst of surrounding desola- 

on. 

Having ascertained that he was on the true track, 
he returned to the head of Great Slave Lake, where 
Mr. McLeod, an officer of the Hudson’s Bay compa- 
ny, had commenced the building of a house, and 
where, in a short time, Dr. King with some of the 
party, which had separated at Cumberland house, 
arrived. The station received the name of Fort Re- 
liance. 

The preparations for the winter were admirable, 
and the account of the residence full of interest and 
amusement, though the description is heart rending 
of the sufferings which the improvident and famish- 
ed Indians underwent during the severity of the 
winter. The party nearly starved themselves, in 
order to assist these wretched creatures, and the 
re ogery of Mr. McLeod, in going to ascertain 
the fate of the main body of the tribe under Akait- 
cho, their friendly chief, is too striking not to be re- 
corded. On the 18th of December, with a tempe- 
rature 102° of Farenheit below the freezing point, 
did this humane and heroic person quit the shelter 
of the winter quarters. He soon wrote to say that 
the coldness of the weather had prevented the In- 
dians from following the deer, but being a first rate 
rifle shot himself, he had, by his exertions, alread 
assisted one party, and was on his way to visit ano- 
ther. During his absence the commander was oc- 
cupied in making experiments on the intensity of 
the cold, but he had difficulty in recording the ob- 
servations, as both ink and paint froze, with his ta- 
ble ‘as near the fire as he could bear the heat.’’ 
On one occasion, after washing his face within three 
feet of the fire, his hair was clotted with ice before 
he had time to dry it. 

On the 9th of February Mr. McLeod returned. 
The weather had made a visible alteration in his 
countenance, which had seven times been frost bit- 
ten; ‘“‘nor was it to be wondered at, on such a wide 
unsheltered lake as he had been travelling over.” 
Many Indians, he reported, had died of cold and 
starvation, and, but for his intervention, a whole 
family would have fallen victims, the unnatural 
monster of a father having abandoned them. Such 
instances of barbarity, however, appeared so abhor- 
rent to the Indians themselves, that we may hope 
that they are of rare occurrence. 

On the 25th of April news arrived that Ross and 
his companions had reached England. The an- 
nouncement was received with joy that might have 
been expected; «and to me,” says Back, “the intel- 
ligence was particularly gratifying, not only as ve- 
rifying my previously expressed opinion, but as de- 
monstrating the wisdom as well as the humanity of 
the course pursued by the promoters of our expedi- 
tion, who had thereby rescued the British nation 
from an imputation of indifference which it was far 
from meriting. In the fulness of our hearts we as- 
sembled together, and humbly offered up our thanks 
to that merciful Providence which, in the beautiful 
language of scripture, hath said ‘mine own will I 
bring again, as I did sometime from the depths of 
the sea.’ ”” 

The geographical and scientific object of the 
journey still. remained to be performed; and the 
commander resolved, after reducing his party to the 
number of ten persons, to follow the course of the 
Back, as he hoped to the Polar Sea. Accordingly, 
on the 7th June, accompanied by Mr. King, and 
preceded by Mr. McLeod, who was to hunt before 
them and leave the produce “en cache,” our intre- 
pid travellers set out yo their journey; and on 
the 28th they picked up the boat that had been built 
for them by the carpenter of the expedition on Ar- 
tillery or Cat Lake. The wood was found to be in- 
different; and, when wet, was not supposed possi- 
ble to carry her. ‘However, I trusted,” said capt. 
Back, “to circumstances, my own resources, and 
the spirit and stamina of the crew, determining not 
to anticipate evil, or yield to fears that might never 
be realized.” 


On the Ist July they arrived at Musk Ox er my 


the point at which they had stopped the year 
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and the source of the river Back. Shortly after- 
wards they parted with Mr. McLeod, who returned 
to supply Fort Reliance with stores, and to make 
other arrangements for the next winter. Itis unne- 
cessary here to detail all the escapes and privations 
they endured in descending this tortuous and dan- 
rerous stream. The reader must refer to the book 
itself, which will amply repay the perusal. Suffice 
it to say, that passing the head of Coronation Gulf, 
at the distance of sixty miles, and that of Chester- 
field inlet and Repulse bay, both within 90 miles— 
on the 31st of July they reached the salt waters 
of the Polar Sea. Five days before, they had fal- 
len in with a party of Esquimaux, who were kind- 
ly disposed, and supplied some geographical infor- 
mation. At the mouth of the Back their further 
progress was arrested by the fields of drifting ice 
that occupied the great bay into which the river dis- 
charges itself. After waiting fifteen days upon 
these rugged and utterly desolate shores in the 
hopes of the sea becoming clear—on the 15th Au- 
gust the commander resolved to return home. 

“I had,” he says, “for some time cherished the 
notion of dividing the party, leaving four to protect 
the boat and property, whilst the remainder with 
Mr. King, would have accompanied me on a land 
journey towards Point Turnagain; but this scheme 
was completely frustrated by the impracticability 
of carrying any weight on a soil in which at every 
step we sunk half-leg deep; destitute of shrubs or 
moss for fuel and almost without water; over which 
we must have travelled for days to have made even 
a few miles of longitude, and where, finally if sick- 
ness had overtaken any one, his fate would have 
been inevitable. Thus circumstanced, therefore, 
and reflecting on the long and dangerous stream 
combining all the bad features of the worst rivers 
in the country—that we had to retrace, the hazards 
of the falls and rapids, and the slender hope which 
remained of our attaining even a single mile far- 
ther, I felt that I had no choice, and, assembling 
the men, I informed them that the period fixed by 
his majesty’s government for my return had arriv- 
ed; and that it only now remained to unfurl the Bri- 
tish flag, and salute it with three cheers in honor of 
his most gracious majesty, whilst his royal name 
should be given to this portion of America by the 
appellation of William the fourth’sland.”” The in- 
timation was received with extreme satisfaction; 
and the loyal band performed the ceremony, with 
the cheering accompaniment of a glass of grog. 

On the 31st August, opposite Chesterfield inlet 
they fell in with another party of Esquimaux—pro- 
bably from that place; but as time was precious, 
they could allow themselves no communication 
with them. The ascent of the river was more dan- 

erous and difficult than its descent: but surmount- 
ing all obstacles, the party, on the 17th September, 
came up with Mr. McLeod near the sources of the 
river; and on the 27th housed themselves at Fort 
Reliance for the winter. From thence, in the 
spring, captain Back, parting with his brave com- 
panions—( Dr. King returned from Hudson’s Bay )— 
proceeded to England, where he arrived on the 8th 
of last September. 

The extreme point seen by capt. Back is about 
thirty-three miles from the extreme seen by captain 
James Ross. The distance that separates them 
may, or may not, be occupied by a strait. On the 
one hand, there is the Esquimaux drawing to show 
that the land is continuous, and they seldom mis- 
lead us: on the other, there is the driftwood found 
by Back on the shores that he reached, which can 
hardly have come but from Cape Turnagain and the 
McKenzie river. The wood cannot, at any rate, 
have made the circuit of what sir James Ross has 
called the northern extreme of America. The point 
is full of difficulty and perplexity. This much is 
certain—that the passage, if there be one, must be 
useless, as far as the object of finding a north west 
passage is concerned. Blocked up with the west- 
ern sea, and with a current enforcing and perpe- 
tuating the blockade, even sir John Barrow, in te 
letter to the Geographical society, does not recom- 
mend its use, nor will its existence, if ascertained, 
diminish one jot from the importance of the disco- | 
very by Ross, that Prince Regent’s inlet is but a cul 
de sac, and totally unavailable as a passage to the 
north west of America. It cannot be penetrated by | 
the north, as we have seen by the fate of the Fury | 
and of Ross’s expedition; and we have Parry’s au- | 
thority for saying that it is impossible to enter by | 
the east through Hecla and Fury’s strait. The | 
westerly stream that sets through that passage | 
would, he states, undoubtedly have the effect of | 
keeping the ice close home upon the western mouth, | 
so as to prevent the egress of a ship; and if such | 
reasoning be conclusive in this instance, how much | 


It has just been annouced that his majesty’s ship 
Terror, the command of which has been given to 
captain Back, is immediately to proceed to Wager 
river, when our undaunted countryman will cross 
over with his boats to Prince Regent’s inlet. There 
the party will separate—one boat to proceed in the 
direction of Turnagain, the other to the western 
mouth of Hecla and Fury’s strait: the whole party 
returning, it is hoped, in the month of November to 
England. Having laid down the coast line, and 
thus made another most important addition to the 
geography of the north coast of our American pos- 
sessions, the next step will be to ascertain the ex- 
istence, now approaching to certainty, of an open 
sea between Coronation gulf and cape Walker, the 
north western extremity of Boothia. 


When this shall have been accomplished, the ques- 
tion of the north west passage, which for ages has 
perplexed philosophers, will have been solved, and 
the voyage in detached portions actually made. 
‘That there is an open, and at times a navigable 

assage,” says that accomplished seaman, captain 

eaufort, ‘“‘between the straits of Davis and Behr- 
ing, there can be no doubt in the mind of any per- 
son who has duly weighed the evidence.” Let the 
navigator once Bete the exact direction, and ina 
favorable season little danger or difficulty need be 
apprehended in sailing through it, impelled by the 

revailing westerly wind, and assisted by the easter- 
y current that sets from Behring’s into Davis strait. 
His majesty’s ship Sulpher is now surveying the 
coasts of California. Capt. Beechy has already pe- 
netrated into Behring’s straits farther than any for- 
mer navigator. We learn from his narrative that he 
is confident of the existence of a passage; and who 
shall say that the honor of returning to England by 
the north, shall not fall upon this enterprising and 
accomplished officer. 


The next branch of our subject—and it is one 
which every Englishman may be proud to notice— 
is the departure of the expedition in search of the 
missing whalers. Alarm had begun to be felt so 
early as the beginning of last winter, when the 
eleven ships, which had been observed, to be beset 
in the ice, did notreturn at the usual period. About 
the month of November the cries of the friends and 
relatives of the unfortunate mariners found their 
way to the public ear, and on the 4th of December 
a memorial from a number of merchants and gen- 
tlemen of Hull was-addressed to the admiralty. It 
was a touching appeal, and stated that although the 
ships were supplied with provisions beyond what 
was necessary for the purposes of the voyage, “yet 
they were not sufficiently provided with the means 
of supporting life through the severities of an Arctic 
winter, particularly as the crews of two wrecked 
vessels are added to their original number,” and the 
memorialists feared that the crews, amounting al- 
together to upwards of 600 souls, would be exposed 
to «dreadful sufferings.” It goes on to suggest that 
a ship might be sent to open a communication with 
them “over the ice,” and to pray for the assistance 
of the government. 

The admiralty, in reply, expressed regret for the 
unfortunate situation of the crews, but did not think 
it possible to afford them the required assistance. 
This answer called forth a yet more urgent appeal 
from the merchants, saying that the opinion of the 
oldest and most experienced masters of whale ships 
induced them to entertain hopes; and, moreover, 
intimating that, should the government decline to 
enterfere, they, the memorialists, would feel it their 
duty to make theattempt. The petition was back- 
ed by a letter, published in the newspapers, from 
capt. Humphreys, the deliverer of Ross, calling 
loudly on the Christian love and disinterested be- 
nevolence of his fellow countrymen to “disregard 
all tears of probability,” and at least to make the 
effort. ‘ 


This was more than enough—a ship, the Cove, 
was fitted out by national subscription, the Trinity 
house of Hull voting £1,000. The government 
readily consented to officer and man her—volun- 
teers from all quarters presented themselves—and 
capt. James Ross, having been first in the field, 
was selected to command; though captain Back | 
was ready, in the cause of humanity, to lay aside | 





the enjoyment of a repose which he had devoted 
to recording his adventures—a task at once honor- 
able and profitable—and again to brave the dangers 
of the north. 

In a very short space of time his majesty’s ship 
Cove reached the Orkneys—on the 13th of January, 
the very depth of winter—she quitted Stromness 
to search for our unhappy countrymen, regardless 





of the severity of the late season, and of the storms | 
that met her at the outsetof her chivalrous attempt, | 


more so will it be in the case of the supposed strait | and notwithstanding she was once driven back with | 


between Boothia Felix and the continent of Ame- | the loss of her bowsprit, before the fury of an Arc-| Day; : } 
| sang froid, thought it prudent to retire and leave 


rica. 





tic hurrican. 


= 


But Providence, as if to reward such — Vir- 
tue and individual heroism, by one of those mira- 
culous movements at her disposal, in the months of 
October, November, and part of December, “with 
a mighty hand,” poured out the mass of ice that oc- 
cupied Davis’s strait and Baflin’s bay, and scatser- 
ing itin the Atlantic, released ten, out of the eleven 
ships that were frozen up. Most of them reached 
home in a wretched state of destitution. The Lady 
Jane was the last that arrived, her numbers fright- 
fully thinned, the survivers sick and exhausted. 
But the same kindness that dictated their preserva- 
tion while afloat has been extended to them on 
shore, and hopes are entertained that all who have 
escaped will ere’ long be restored to their homes 
and families. 


Capt. Taylor, of the Greenville bay, states that 
he was set upwards of 600 miles—that is, from the 
latitude of Home bay, in Arrowsmith’s map, to thie 
mouth of Hudson’s strait, into which he was driven 
by the current, which, however, eventually releas- 
ed him. It is most likely that the William Toor, 
the missing vessel, will have experienced the same 
set, though she was much farther in shore when 
last seen, than her companions. If so, it is proba- 
ble that she remain shut up, near the entrance of 
Hudson’s bay. That Ross will fall in with her we 
can scarcely allow ourselves to hope, but of this his 
countrymen will be confident, that all that seaman- 
ship and scientific knowledge can accomplish, all 
that kindness and courage can effect, will be ex- 
hausted by this officer in the benevolent cause in 
which he is still engaged. 





EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE. 
Extract of a letter from Rome, dated June 20. 

“A tragic event lately occurred at Canino, and 
is the subject of general conversation in this capi- 
tal. The name of Bonaparte has given to it an in- 
creased interest, and excited public curiosity to an 
unusual degree; but as yet it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the causes which led to this singular affair, or 
come to a correct conclusion upon the whole of the 
circumstances. 

“T). Pierre Napoleon and D. Antoine Lucien, 
sons of prince Lucien Bonaparte, have been resid- 
ing for the last few years at Canino, a count 
mansion situated in the pontifical states. Their 
taste for hunting and field sports, and the necessity 
of being constantly armed, so as to protect them- 
selves from the attacks of robbers, so frequent in 
this country, had accustomed them never to leave 
their house without some fire-arms or other means 
of defence, and which every Roman prince has a 
right to carry. This habit, which no doubt in 
other respects appeared rather singular, soon gave 
rise to certain reports, which were taken advantage 
of in order to excite feelings of disquietude in the 
mind of the pope, as to their residence in his states, 
and to obtain a decree of exile against these young 
princes. 

‘His holiness’s determination was already known 
to them; they had been promised passports, and 
were actually preparing for their departure for 
America, when they were suddenly attacked by a 
number of the pontifical carabineers, without even 
having received the slightest notice of an intention 
to arrest them! The two brothers were not toge- 
ther at the moment. The eldest, D. Pierre, was 
walking quietly in the public square with the offi- 
cer of the carabineers; he was the first object of at- 
tack. Finding himself suddenly seized by several 
men, who did not even state their real intentions, 
and naturally supposing that they came to take 
away his life, he defended himself most courage- 
ously. In an instant, however, he was surrounded 
by thirty or forty carabineers, who rushed from an 
adjoining house, and commenced ‘firing pistols and 
dealing out bayonet wounds right and left.’ In the 
encounter the officer of carabineers was killed, and 
a quartermaster dangerously wounded. Young D. 
Pierre (Napoleon) fell, in consequence of his feet 
getting entangled in his spurs, and whilst on the 
ground received several musket shots, by one of 
which he was wounded in the head, and by another 
in the ler. Finding himself thus placed beyond 
the possibility of defending himself, his assailants 
rushed upon his brother (D. Lucien Bonaparte), 
who on hearing the report of guns ran down stairs. 
The first carabineer who advanced fired a pistol at 
him, upon which D. Lucien seized a fowling- 
piece; several muskets were then discharged at 
him, but none took effect, and he was also success- 
ful in parrying off the bayonets which were turned 
against him, but not without receiving some slight 
wounds in the hands. He then assumed a most de- 
termined aspect and succeeded, without firing a 
single shot from his gun, in keeping the carabi- 
neers at bay; the latter, awed by his bravery and 
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him in quiet possession of his house. They, how- 
to D. Pierre Napoleon, bound him 
hand and foot, and conducted him to Rome, where 
he was incarcerated in the castle of St. Angelo un- 
der a strict guard. D. Antoine Bonaparte, the 
other brother, has, it is said, succeeded in making 
his escape, and has embarked for America. 

“The question now is, why, at the moment that 
their passports were being made out, the authori- 
ties decided upon arresting them? Why was this 
order given? at was its object, or under what 
influence was it granted? Is it even certain that 
this order emanated from the pope? These inter- 
rogatories can only be answered by the proceed- 
ings which are about to take place, on the one part 
against D. Pierre Napoleon, and on the other 
against the carabineers, and instituted by the rela- 
tions and friends of the young princes. As yet the 
suppositions and reports upon this subject are 
vague and uncertain. 

“The public take a great interest in the trial of 
D. Pierre Napoleon, and there seems to be no fear 
of his condemnation. The state prosecutor will 
endeavor to prove that it was D. Pierre who killed 
the officer of carabineers; but up to the present 
moment the various inquiries, investigations and 
depositions tend, on the contrary, to show that the 
officer in question feli from the musket shot of one 
of his own men. The mass of evidence is entirely 
in favor of the two young princes, and the anxiety 
which the inhabitants of Canino evince in coming 
forward to support their justification fully proves 
that they possessed the talent of making themselves 
beloved.” 


RESIGNATION OF JUDGE SAVAGE. 
At a meeting of the court for the correction of 
errors, holden in New York, on Thursday the 18th 
ult. the following communication was received 
from chief justice Savage. 
Albany, August 12, 1836. 
To the pres’t of the court for the correction of errors. 
Dear sir: Having been for a number of years a 
member of the court for the correction of errors, 
and present at the commencement of its sessions, it 
seems to me proper that the reason of my present 
absence should be known. I beg leave therefore, 
through you, to present to the court over which you 
preside, the enclosed copy of a communication made 
be me to the governor on the 30th of July last. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
ob’t serv’t, JOHN SAVAGE. 
The hon. John Tracy, president, §c. 
copy. 
Albany, July 30, 1836. 
Dear sir: I inclose my resignation of the office 
of chief justice of the supreme court. 
Enough—perhaps more than enough, of official 
life has fallen to my lot—certainly as much as could 
reasonably have been desired. 








My present office was given unsolicited. Under | 


a due sense of the honor conferred, it was grateful- 
ly accepted. It is now cheerfully resigned. 

In tendering my resignation at this time, I have 
been influenced by two considerations. The first 
is, the business of the court is closed up about as 
perfectly as it ever can be. All the causes argued 
and submitted previous to the last term, have been 
examined and discussed, and all decided except a 
few in which a farther examination became neces- 
sary. The business of the last term is in as great 
a state of forwardness as is practicable. The un- 
finished business of the court will therefore tot ma- 
terially increase the labors of the remaining judges 
in consequence of my retirement. 

The second consideration is, that as the senators 
will convene in a few days as a court for the cor- 
rection of errors, the vacancy may be speedily filled. 

I am, with great respect, your excellency’s obe- 
dient servant, JOHN SAVAGE. 

His excellency gov. Marcy. 


On motion of Mr. Tracy, the following — 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

This court entertaining the highest estimation of 
the learning, judicial talents, personal virtue and 
official services of the hon. JoHN SAVAGE, have re- 
ceived with sincere regret his communication of the 
12th inst. announcing his resignation of the office 
of chief justice of the supreme court of this state. 

Resolved, That in retiring from the station which 
he has for many years filled with signal benefit to 
the public, and to his own great honor, he carries 
with him the affectionate esteem and respect of 
every member of this court, and the grateful recol- 
lections of the people of this state. 

Resolved, That the aforesaid communication be 
entered on the minutes of this court, and that the 
clerk communicate to the hon. John Savage a copy 
of the foregoing resolutions. 


VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. 
STATES. 
From the Jonesborough ( Tenn.) Sentinel. 

At an early hour on Monday morning, the vari- 
ous roads leading into town were thronged with 
people on horseback, and the favorable indications 
of a fine day gave promise of an unusually large 
concourse of citizens from the neighboring towns 
and country. At eight o’clock, a very large party 
of gentlemen, mounted upon fine horses, and ar- 
ranged in military order by col. Willet (marshal of 
the day) and his assistants, left town to meet the 
president, having learned that he had sojourned the 
night previous with his old friend, Mr. Gammon of 
Sullivan county, and would start for Jonesborough 
after breakfast. At the distance of seven or eight 
miles from the town, the procession met the presi- 
dent, accompanied by the secretary, (major Donel- 
son), and a number of the citizens of Blountville 
and vicinity. He was on horseback and seemed in 
fine health and spirits. The horsemen took open 
order on the right and left of the road, and when 
the president had reached the most central position, 
Mr. Kennedy advanced towards him, and in con- 
formity with the appointment by the meeting of 
Saturday, delivered to him a brief, but feelmg and 
eloquent address, of which we have been politely 
furnished with the following sketch: 

“Gen. Andrew-Jackson, president of the U. States: 

“‘Srr: On behalf of many of the citizens of Wash- 
ington county, I have been deputed to meet you at 
this place and give you a hearty welcome during 
the short sojourn you may make on your way to 
to the Hermitage. I should not execute this com- 
mission acceptably to the great body of the people, 
or correspondent with my own judgment and feel- 
ings, were I to omit to state, that as We were 
amongst the first to invite you to become a candi- 
date for the presidency, so from the commencement 
to the present, we have been the constant suppor- 
ters of youradministration; an administration which, 
we are proud to acknowledge, has been prompted 
by enlightened wisdom and patriotism, and which, 
‘in our history, will be distinguished for the benefits 
it has conferred on our beloved country. 
| ‘When you were inaugurated, our foreign rela- 
tions were in a most perplexed condition. The 
commercial countries of Europe had committed c: - 
'predations on our commerce, in violation of the 
laws of nations, and had, by one pretext or other, 
withheld indemnification; and it became your ardu- 
ous duty, through the instrumentality of judicious 
treaties, to re-establish the harmony which had 
been interrupted between our own government and 
several of the European powers, and thereby ob- 
tain that justice which before that time had been 
withheld. We rejoice that we have lived to see 
these difficulties adjusted under your administra- 
tion. 

“At home we had a large amount of national 
debt to pay, which is now discharged. Intestine 
dissensions were subdued by your patriotic mea- 
sures, and that hydra to civil liberty, in the form 
of a bank of the United States, with its hundred 
millions of bank paper, and its consequently cor- 
rupting influence, has been crushed, and we trust 
forever, by the wise and energetic measures that 
you have employed against it. We have heard it 
again and again stated, that a certain Mr. Whitney 
had by some means or other, obtained the command 
of some of the funds of the treasury without law, 
and against the piain rules of common honesty— 
this we cannot credit, and we claim it as due to 
your friends to know whether it is true or other- 
wise. 

‘‘We have now the happiness to meet you, under 
circumstances the most grateful to our feelings, 
whether in reference to an overflowing treasury and 
the peace and prosperity that prevail throughout 
our widely extended country, or in reference to that 
peculiar affection which has been entertained by 
the people of this country for you, for nearly half a 
century. If your patriotic services and sacrifices, 
through a long and eventful life, could cease to be 
felt elsewhere as having conferred singular benefits 
upon your country, they never can be forgotten in 
the county of Washington, where you first become 
a resident of the state, and, with many of our fore- 
fathers, one of the early pioneers of ‘Tennessee. 

‘It can be hardly necessary to state, that as we 
have, when fairly represented, unflinchingly stood 
by you heretofore, we shall hereafter be found, so 
far as we are concerned, among your steady sup- 
porters during the remainder of your administra- 
tion, of such measures as shali redound to the per- 
manent welfare of our country, and your individual 
fame.” 

The president’s reply was as follows: 

“Sir: The cheering welcome given me on this 














occasion by the citizens of Jonesborough and its | 


vicinity, is received with feelings of the deepest 
sensibility. Accompanied as it has been by the 
sentiments you have just declared it excites reflec- 
tions in my bosom which I fear any language which 
I can employ will but inadequately express. For- 
ty-eight years have passed away since I first came 
to this happy land. Forty years ago, I was its 
sole representative in congress; and now to learn 
through the many political tests to which my life 
has been since subjected, there has been no change 
in the confidence and partiality which its inhabi- 
tants so early and so generously bestowed upon me, 
is an honor which fills my heart with emotions of 
gratitude and thankfulness to that Providence in 
whose hands are the destinies of us all. Allow me, 
to assure you, sir, that at no former period have I 
been so deeply penetrated by the sense of my obli- 
gations to the country, in whose service rf have 
spent a great portion of my life, and witnessed the 
most of those political events which have influ- 
enced its prosperity. 

“Taking my views of public duty from the school 
of the revolution, by which we achieved our liber- 
ties, I have endeavored to follow the lights afforded 
by the examples of the patriots who founded and 
who reformed our system of government. If I 
have been so far successful as to have done nothing 
to impair their sacred work, and shall leave, at the 
close of my administration, our country and its free 
institutions in the happy state you have described, 
I shall feel myself fortunate far beyond my merits. 
The applause you have bestowed upon me will be 
due to the people whose firmness, intelligence and 
virtue, have upheld and stimulated my exertions. 


**You have done me but justice, sir, in refusing 
to credit the declarations which have been made re- 
specting the agency ascribed to Mr. Whitney in the 
management and possession of the public funds. 
These declarations have been contradicted by fre- 
quent official reports, and are known to be false by 
any one at all conversant with the proceedings of 
the session of congress which has just closed. The 
rumors which have prevailed on the subject are like 
many other fabrications which have been put afloat 
with the view of prejudicing the republican cause, 
and slandering the character of those who have 
been bold enough to expose the corruptions of the 
bank of the United States. 


IT beg leave to repeat my hearty thanks for the 
cordial reception given me by the citizens of Wash- 
ington, and to assure them that I meet them as an 
old friend, identified with all their fortunes by the 
most sacred of ties.”’ 

After this ceremony, the president rode forward 
to the right of the corps of escort, when the latter 
formed in the rear, and the procession in this order 
moved onward to the town. In the mean time, the 
number of people in the streets swelled to a vast 
throng—all glowing with impatience to welcome 
the immortal Jackson. A_ well arranged align- 
ment on foot was formed from the entrance of the 
Blountville road as far down the street as the post 
office, and as the president and escort eppecndind, 
the “spirit-stirring drum and fife’? announced the 
gratifying fact. Every head was uncovered—eve- 
ry heart spoke out its grateful welcome, as the ve- 
nerable man passed in front of the line of citizens. 
At Dr. Chester’s hotel, the escorting procession 
halted, and the president was conducted in by his 
friends. The indications of the popular feeling at 
this moment, were imposingly affecting. The mois- 
tened eyes of the old men told, in voiceless elo- 
quence, of a deep emotion—and the flush of satis- 
faction plainly perceptible in the faces of the throng 
that surrounded the hotel; the heart dictated ex- 
pressions, from hundreds, of love for the “old 
chief’’—all found a sympathetic response in every 
generous bosom. Shortly afterward, the president 
appeared on the porch in front of the hotel, and the 
multitude advanced, in good order to enjoy a “‘hear- 
ty shake of the hand” with their excellent, age- 
worn friend and fellow citizen. 





JOHN BELL, ESQ. OF TENNESSEE. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Bell 
and a committe of his constituents, is published in 
the Nashville papers. 

Davidson county, August 13, 1836. 

Sir: Since the first existence of the political re- 
lations which you have borne, for several years, to 
your constituents, they have attentively marked 
your official conduct. The scrutiny has satisfied 
them that a genuine devotion to the interests of 
your country has been the governing motive of 
your public life. Of this conviction they have, at 
the ballot box, by unanimous re-elections, repeated- 
iy given to you and to the world the ordinary evi- 
dence. Yet, having for the last eighteen months, 
witnessed the most extraordinary combination of 
efforts to tarnish your well-earned fame throughout 
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the union, and even, if possible, to withdraw from 
you the confidence of your own immediate con- 
stituents, they feel desirous, after the accusations 
sore Pate against you have been dispationately 

eard and deliberately weighed, to demonstrate that 
og are proud to claim you as their ig pe 
_ Your course has been marked by a lofty patriot- 
ism, which rebukes the petty schemes and strife 
of a selfish and sordid party devotion. Your con- 
stituents feel a pride, congenial with the elevated 
chiv and republican independence which have 
ever characterized the people of Tennessee, that, 
while some of your competitors in the contention 
for political honors have contented themselves to 
seek distinction by fidelity to party organization 
and party plots, their representative has worshipped 
alone at the shrine of his country’s glory and pros- 
perity. 

Boast who may fealty to a 


arty, your constitu- 
ents pride themselves on your fi 


delity to your coun- 


The undersigned, who act with the consent of a 
large portion of those constituents, do, therefore, 
invite you to accept, at such time as may be con- 
venient to you, of a dinner, which they propose to 
give you at Pleasant Grove Seminary, as a testimo- 
nial of their unshaken confidence in your political 
integrity and talents, and as a token of their entire 
approval of your past conduct. 

espectfully, your friends and fellow citizens, 
illiam Vaulx, William Murphy, 

John J. Gowen, Hebert Towns, 

John K. Buchannon, ‘Thomas S$. King, 

Samuel J. Carter, William Simms, 

Richard H. Barry, Thomas Rutherford, 

Blackman Hays, Charles Hays. 

Hon. John Bell. 


Nashville, August 14, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had the honor to receive 
your letter of the 13th instant, inviting me to par- 
take of adinner at Pleasant Grove Seminary, at 
such time as may be convenient to me. 

This invitation you state, is given with the con- 
sent of alarge portion of those constituents, as a 
testimonial of their unshaken confidence in my po- 
litical integrity, and their entire approval of my 
past conduct. 

You have been pleased to accompany your invi- 
tation with many other expressions of approbation 
and kindness, which, under recent and existing cir- 
cumstances, are particularly grateful to my feel- 
ings, and will be long cherished and remembered 
with the profoundest gratitude and attachment to 
the authors. The conduct of every public man, 
whatever may be the purity and singleness of his 
intentions, is necessarily exposed to much miscon- 
struction, even on the part of friends, and very 
often of successful misrepresentation by opponents 
and enemies. To be assured, after every effort of 
an interested and resentful opposition to abuse and 
mislead the public mind, in relation to my public 
conduct, has been exhausted, that my immediate 
constituents and countrymen—those who have at- 
tentively marked my course—are satisfied that a 
sincere devotion to the interests of my country has 
been the governing motive of my public life, affords 
me the highest and proudest gratification. To merit 
such approval has been the chief object of my am- 
bition; and to receive the evidence of it, I esteem 
the greatest good fortune. 

I accept, with pleasure, the invitation given to 
me under circumstances so gratifying; and, as I am 
informed that Thursday, the Ist day of September, 
will be the most agreeable to you, I can only say 
that it will be entirely convenient to me to partake 
with you of the proposed dinner on that day. 

Iam, gentlemen, with sentiments of the highest 
esteem and respect, your obedient servant and fel- 
low citizen, JOHN BELL. 
To Messrs. Wm. Vaulx, John J. Gowen, John K. 

Buchannon, Samuel J. Carter, Richard Barry, §c. 





MR. CLAY’S SPEECH, 

At the public dinner given to him on his return to 
Kentucky, by the citizens of Woodford county. 
Mr. Cray rose to address the company, but was 

so overpowered by the allusion to the remains of 

his mother being buried in Woodford, and probably 
by his recent heavy afflictions in the death of a be- 
loved daughter, and his only sister, that he resumed 
his seat for a short time, when he proceeded. He 
spoke about two hours, in his accustomed manner, 
fervent, solemn, sometimes pathetic, sometimes 

— convulsing his audience with laughter. 
e touched a great variety of topics, and his speech 

abounded in interesting matter. We regret that we 

cannot even attempt to report it, and he has posi- 
tively but respectfully declined writing it out. We 
can do no more than present a sketch of some of 
the most prominent topics. After returning his 





, 





thanks, and making his acknowledgments, and pay- 
ing a compliment to the young gentleman (Mr. 
Thompson) who had addressed him: 

He spoke of the surplus in the treasury of the 
United States. That was an accumulation result- 
ing mainly from the B irotigers. policy, adopted after 
the termination of the late war with Great Britain. 
That system—too much abused and misrepresent- 
ed—too little understood—beneficial, as he verily 
believed, to all parts of the union, injurious to none, 
had paid off the national debt, eminently contri- 
buted to the present prosperity of the country, and 
was the main cause of the vast surplus which had 
recently engaged the deliberations of congress. It 
was a system which had been indis ensable to the 
larger part of the union, and furnished a growing 
home market, for the great staple of the residue, 
absorbing at this time about one-sixth part of the 
annual product. 

When he was last elected to the senate of the 
United States, he saw the necessity of providing, 
in season, for a just disposition of the surplus, 
which it was then evident, the tariff would accu- 
mulate. Its friends had predicted that result, whilst 
its foes had foretold that it would give rise to a ne- 
cessity to resort to direct taxation to supply the or- 
dinary wants of government. The remedy for the 
surplus which occurred to him was the land bill. 
He had every right to suppose that the president 
would approve it, because it was substantially in 
conformity with his own recommendations. But 
instead of giving it his sanction, he, in an unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional manner, pocketed the 
bill, thereby depriving congress of an opportunity 
to pass it against his veto. Had that bill then pass- 
ed, there would have been no surplus at the last 
session to squabble about, as it would have previ- 
ously passed into the hands of the several states, 
and been applied to local beneficial objects. At the 
last session, the land bill again passed the senate, 
and was transmitted to the house of representatives. 
There every means was resorted to, by the domi- 
nant party, to evade a direct vote, which they were 
afraid to encounter. Weeks passed away in con- 
troversies as to what committee it should be refer- 
red, whether it should be laid on the table, &c. 
The dominant party were desirous to place it in 
the hands of some committee, adverse to its provi- 
sions, that would smother it. They were desirous 
to spare the president the responsibility of again 
vetoing it, and yet they had not the moral courage 
to meet the bill by a direct vote. They knew that 
the people demanded the passage of the bill, and 
between their subserviency to the president, and 
their apprehensions of the people, they found them- 
selves unable to settle the preliminary point of a 
mere reference of the bill! 

Under these circumstances, the deposit bill was 
taken up. He (Mr. Clay) gave it his cordial sup- 
port. He saw in it the same principles, substan- 
tially, as those contained in the land bill. Both 
bills were in fact bills for the distribution of the sur- 
plus: for although one was called a deposit bill, and 
contained a provision for the return of the money 
from the states to the general treasury, he did not 
believe that a single member of either house ima- 
vined that a dollar would ever be recalled. The 
two bills agreed as to the amount which would be 
respectively distributed by them. They differed as 
to their duration; but, then, approved as the prin- 
ciple of distribution was by the public voice, he had 
not a doubt that the land bill or another deposit bill 
would hereafter pass. They differed as to the 
amount which the new states would receive. They 
were entitled to ten per cent. more under the land 
bill than under the deposite bill; but this difference 
was a just punishment of those members from the 
new states who opposed the land bill. The land 
bill passed the deposite bill; for those who eluded 
voting directly on the land bill, were afraid to de- 
feat both, and therefore voted for the deposite bill. 
To prevent a veto, an amendment in the house of 
representatives was introduced and pa with 
the co-operation of the president, which did not va- 
ry, in the slightest degree, the principle of the bill. 
To this amendment he had readily assented; for he 
thought it of more importance to the country that 
the bill should certainly pass by general consent, 
than it was to gain a triumph over the president by 
having his veto vetoed. 

Six senators only, embracing most of the admi- 
nistration leaders, voted against the deposite bill. It 
was amusing to witness their long faces and awk- 
ward predicaments. There stood Mr. Wright, one 
of them, with his project to dispose of the whole 
surplus by an investment of it in the debt of a few 
states which had issued stock. This would have 
conferred no benefit upon the states generally, and 
would have tended to aggrandize two or three states 
only (his own among them) or the foreign stock- 
holders of the debt created by those states. There 
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stood Mr. Grundy, another of the six, with his pro- 
ject to evaporate the surplus in locomotives on rail 
roads, hl the honest administration of Amos 
Kendall. There stood the senator from Missouri 
(col. Benton) with his projects to exhaust the sur- 
plus in arms, armories, standing armies and fortifi- 
cations, the latter planted on the coast so thick that, 
as was justly remarked by his colleague (Mr. Crit- 
tenden), you would never be out of hearing of a can- 
non from the bay of Passamaquoddy to the Balize. 
There stood the new senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Walker), not exactly a leader but a candidate to be 
a leader, with his project, which aimed rather to 
sper the accumulation of any surplus hereafter, 
y reducing the price of the public lands to a mere 
nominal sum, at a period when the unexampled 
se gy sold demonstrates that the price is not too 
igh. 

t was impossible to contemplate this woe strick- 
en group of leading senators, without mixed feel- 
ings of pity and ridicule, the latter however greatly 

redominating. Theystood alone with their glory. 

heir followers had all left them, to follow the peo- 
ple, who demanded the distribution. They remind- 
ed him of an anecdote which he had heard during 
the presidential contest between Mr. Adams and 
general Jackson; and, perhaps not in the most com- 
miserating spirit, he could not resist the temptation 
to tell it to the senate. He would repeat it here. 
Whilst that contest was in progress, a convention had 
assembled in Baltimore to promote the election of 
Mr. Adams. A raw Irishman, who had just arrived 
in the United States, being near where they met, 
expressed a wish to go in and see what sort of look- 
ing persons the members were. He accordingly 
went in and remained some time, and on coming 
out, being asked how he liked their appearance, he 
said, by Jasus they are a set of very dacent looking 
gentlemen, what a pity it is that they have not 
some constituents. Now, he could egree with the 
[rishman, in bestowing the compliment upon the 
personal appearance of the senators referred to, but 
he entirely concurred in thinking that they had no 
followers nor constituents in voting against the de- 
posite bill. 

It was repeatedly denied by one of those leaders, 
during the session, that there would be any surplus. 
But since its close, in an official document publish- 
ed by the order of congress, the secretary of the 
treasury admits that the surplus on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary next, will exceed twenty-seven millions of 
dollars. It ought to be near forty-six millions, if 
the amount due from the old bank of the United 
States is brought, as it may be brought, into the di- 
visible fund. But supposing it only twenty-seven 
millions, the proportion of Kentucky will be about 
one million and a half. 

Mr. Clay proceeded to speak of the constant tam- 
pering with the currency which marked the conduct 
of this administration. One rash, lawless and crude 
experiment succeeds another. He considered the 
late treasury order, by which all payments for pub- 
lic lands were to be made in specie, with one excep- 
tion fora short duration, a most ill-advised, illegal and 
pernicious measure. In principal it was wrong; in 
practice it will favor the very speculation which it 
professes to endeavor to a The officer who 
issued it, as if conscious of its obnoxious character, 
shelters himself behind the name of the president. 
And where is the authority for such an solant If, in 
contemplation of law, payments to the public treasu- 
ry are to be made in specie, the law contemplates all 
payments. The law should be equal in its prescrip- 
tions, equal in its execution, equal in its administra- 
tion. The distinguishing characteristic of republican 
government—of any government of laws—is the 
universality of their operation, without favor or par- 
tiality, without discrimination. ‘The law no more 
requires payments for the public lands to be made 
in specie, than payments for custom house duties. 
Both should be demanded in specie, or neither.— 
Duties could be paid in specie without much incon- 
venience, as they are collectable in cities, where 
banks and specie abound. Lands cannot be paid 
for in specie without immense inconvenience. Yet 
the order exacts specie for the lands, and permits 
bank notes to be received for duties. The order, 
in effect, requires specie, at great hazard and ex- 
pense, to be transported from the Atlantic cities 
across the mountains, that the pleasure may be en- 
joyed of transporting it back again in like vehicles, 
at similar expense and hazard. Or, what will be 
still more injurious to the western states, it subjects 
their banks to perpetual drafts of specie to meet the 
wants of purchasers of the public domain. 

There is no authority of law for the discrimina- 
tion between payments for the public lands, and 
payments for duties. There is no authority for the 
geographical discrimination which has been made 
between the western states and the Atlantic states. 
If the president may enforce the law upon some, 
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and forbear to enforce it upon others, according to 
his pleasure, HIS WILL, in effect, becomes the 
Jaw, and the law has lost its equal, general and im- 

artial operation. If he may make a geographical 

istinction; if he may say, at his pleasure, that for 
some things specie shall be paid, and for others 
pank notes, to the government, he may make a per- 
sonal discrimination, and order that his friends may 
pay in bank notes, but his opponents shall pay in 
specie. In principal there is no difference. 

The measure will aid the very speculation against 
he speculators— 
that keen-eyed, watchful, sleepless class—will soon 
learn and know well enough how to accommodate 
themselves to the new state of things. They are 
large purchasers, requiring large means, and they 
will take care and provide the requisite masses of 
specie. But on the small purchasers—the saddle- 
bags men—on the poor, the operation of the mea- 
sure will be most injurious. Many of them will 
hear of the order the first time at the land office, 
when they are about to pay for the lands which 
they wish to enter. They will offer good eastern 
notes, really worth a premium of from a half to two 

er cent. at any land office in the United States. 
These notes wilt be rejected, perhaps, and the very 
lands which they wish to enter, may be appropri- 
ated on the spot by some speculator. Or the land 
officer will turn them over to some neighboring 
broker (possibly with whom he may be concerned) 
to cash his premium notes at a discount. Or the 
purchaser finding that his notes will not be receiv- 
ed by the public, some speculator present may of- 
fer to take them and accommodate him with land 
at anadvanced price. Or the land officer, knowing 
that the notes are really worth more than the specie, 
if the purchaser be a friend or political partizan, 
may determine, the order notwithstanding, to re- 
ceive them, to remit them to the eastward, have 
them cashed to his credit, and pocket the profit. 
The measure is fraught with abuses of all kinds. 
We shall hear of the loss on the road of wagon loads 
of specie from the land offices to the eastern banks, 
never transported; and the loss will be verified with 
all the forms of complete proof. 

But the president and secretary had no right to 
promulgate any such order. The law admits of no 
such discrimination. If the resolution of the 30th 
April, 1816, continues in operation (and the admi- 
nistration on the occasion of the removal of the de- 

osites, and on the present occasion, relies upon it as 
in full force) it gave the secretary no such discretion 
as he has exercised. That resolution required and 
directed the secretary of the treasury, to adopt such 
measures as he might deem necessary, ‘‘to cause as 


soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts or sums of | 


money, accruing or becoming payable to the United 
States, to be collected and paid in the legal currency 
of the United States, or treasury notes, or notes of 
the bank of the United States, as by law provided 
and declared, or in notes of banks, which are payable 
and paid on demand, in the said legal currency of the 


United States.°?* This resolution was restrictive and | 


prohibitory upon the secretary only as to the notes 
of banks not redeemable in specie on demand. As 
to all such notes he was forbidden to receive them 
from and after the 20th day of February, 1817. As 
to the notes of banks which were payable and paid 


on demand in specie, the resolution was not merely 


permissive. It was compulsory and mandatory. He 
was bound, and is yet bound to receive them, until 
congress interferes. 
Mr. Clay animadverted upon the conduct of the 
em administration towards the Indian tribes. It 
ad been productive of fraud, violence and injustice. 
By treaties or pretended treaties made with them, 
both the United States and the Indians had been de- 





*The following is a copy of the whole resolution 
referred to by Mr. Clay. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the secretary of the treasury be, and he 
hereby is required and directed to adopt such mea- 
sures as he may deem necessary, to cause as soon 
as may be, all duties, taxes, debts or sums of money, 
accruing or becoming payable to the United States, 
to be collected and paid in the legal currency of the 
bank of the United States, as by law provided and 
declared, or in notes of banks which are payable 
and paid on demand, in the said legal currency of 
the United States; and that, from and after the 
twentieth day of February next, no such duties, 
taxes, debts or sums of money, accruing or becom- 
ing payable to the United States as aforesaid, ought 
to be coliected or received otherwise than in the 
legal currency of the United States, or treasury 
notes or in notes of banks which are payable and 
paid on demand in the said legal currency of the 
United States. 

[Approved 30th April, 1816.] 





frauded out of lands of immense value, under the 
forms of reservations, which had gone to enrich in- 
dividual speculators, By our ill treatment of them, 
they are goaded into acts of desperation; and then 
the sympathies of the white people, are appealed to 
on account of Indian depredations. The object of 
this policy, is, to remove them from one side of a 
river, where they are surrounded by the whites, to 
the other side, where they will soon be again sur- 
rounded by the whites. And before this process of 
removal is completed, whilst it is yet in progress, 
the states in whose neighborhood, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, they are placed, are calling upon the ge- 
neral government for protection against the danger 
of Indian hostilities. Already two regiments of 
dragoons have been raised permanently for that pur- 
pose, and at the last session a bill passed the senate 
to augment the standing army by an addition of four 
thousand men, and the chief argument urged for it, 
was the concentration of the Indians west of the 
Mississippi. ‘Thus a permanent charge of great 
annual amount, is fastened upon the country, to 
carry out this policy. Taking that in view, the 
cost of Indian treaties, of Indian wars, the conse- 
quence of the policy, and other expenses, Mr. Clay 
believed that the cost of this removing policy, would 
not fall much short of fifty millions of dollars before 
it was finally executed. ' 

He spoke of the Cherokee treaty ratified at the 
last session of congress. No vote of the senate, 
since he had been a member, had given him more 

ain or excited more surprise. ov. Carroll of 

ennessee and parson Schemerhorn (a disgrace to 
the pious and honorable profession of which he was 
a member) had been jointly appointed to treat with 
the Cherokee nation, composed according to a re- 
port of the secretary of war, of about 18,000 souls. 
Governor Carroll could not attend, and the whole 
business fell into the hands of the parson exclusive- 
ly. The Cherokees, in general council in Septem- 
ber last, appointed a committee to treat. With 
them he did not treat. Instead of treating with 
them, for the purchase of the Cherokee country, he 
made a proclamation that he would at a specified 
day and place, within the Cherokee country, treat 
with any of the Cherokees who would attend and 
treat with him; and that all who did not attend 
should be considered as assenting and bound by the 
treaty which he might conclude. In the mean time, 
all practicable means at the command of the Ame- 
rican negotiator, were employed to coax and coerce 
the attendance of the Indians. On the day appoint- 
ed, out of the eighteen thousand, some five or six 
hundred, including men, woman and children, only 
presented themselves, and many of these formed no 
— of the Cherokees east of the Mississippi alone 

aving right to sell the Cherokee mare With 
some seventy or eighty Indians, he patched upa 
treaty and sent itto Washington. It was submitted 
by the president to the senate. And it had not been 
there many weeks before the almost united voice of 
the Cherokee people was raised against it. Memo- 
rials, signed or subscribed with the marks of up- 
wards of sixteen thousand Cherokees, were laid be- 
fore the senate, denying the Indian authority upon 
which the treaty was negotiated, and solemnly pro- 
testing against its obligatory force upon the Chero- 
kee people. In spite of these memorials—in spite 
of all the opposition which was made by himself 
and others to the ratification of such a treaty, it was 
ratified against the votes of fifteen senators, that of 
his colleague and himself being of the number.— 
And thus the Cherokees, a people who have been 
always friendly to the United States, and who were 
represented at Washington by delegates as civiliz- 
ed, as orderly and decent in their appearance as 
members of congress, are stript of their entire 
country, and the people of the United States are 
subjected to the payment of five million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is proper and just to 
mention that one senator who voted for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty (and others are believed to have 
acted under the same impressions) declared in his 
place, that he did not believe the instrument was a 
treaty; and that he voted for it because he appre- 
hended the Cherokees would be exterminated by 
the whites if not removed. Mr. Clay had believed 
that no consequences, however deplorable, could 
justify the ratification of an instrument, as a treaty, 
which was deficient in the essential requisite of the 
concurrence of two contracting parties. But he be- 
lieved, also, that these consequences might have 
been averted by the proper exercise of the lawful 
authority of the United States. 

Mr. Clay said, that he had again and again warn- 
ed his countrymen of the danger, illustrated by all 
history, of elevating to the chief magistracy, a man 
possessing no other than mere military qualification. 
He never had contended or thought it improper to 
place at the head of public affairs, a citizen who 
united to a knowledge of the art of war and experi- 





ence in conducting it, the requisite attainments for 
civil administration. On the contrary, such a union 
of qualifications constituted a great recommendation 
of the person in whom it might be found. It was 
desirable that the first officer of the republic should, 
if possible, be intimately acquainted with, and have 
experience in every branch of administration, civil, 
military, naval and diplomatic. ‘The wider the cir- 
cle of his knowledge, the better for the country, if 
it be united with virtue and integrity. 

We have now had seven years experience of the 
administration of a chief magistrate who brought 
into the office no other than military pretensions. 
The time, or the occasion, was not suitable to re- 
view fully his administration of the civil govern- 
ment of the country. But all will admit, that we 
had a right to expect that the military affairs of the 
union would be administered with skill and uw b 
that any wars, in which we might be unfortunate 
involved, would be conducted with vigor, prompti- 
tude and success; and that under his auspices, our 
arms would acquire additional renown and fresh 
laurels. Has this expectation been realized? Let 
the miserable Black Hawk war tell, in which mil- 
lions of dollars were expended, and so little efficien- 
cy was displayed, considering the amount of means 
employed. Let the more disgraceful Seminole 
war testify, in which the untutored Oseola, with 
four or five hundred wretched outcast Indian war- 
riors, has baffled the skill of three or four major ge- 
nerals of the United States, and all the immense 
force brought at a vast expense to operate upon 
him, cutting off or defeating corps of our troops, 
and besieging, with an inferior force, one major ge- 
neral with his army, reducing them to the shame- 
ful necessity of a revolting subsistence upon the 
flesh of horses and dogs, found in the same. en- 
trenchment with themselves! During the session, 
his colleague and himself had conversed about the 
expediency of offering to the administration to con- 
tract, in behalf of the state of Kentucky, to capture 
and deliver west of the Mississippi every Seminole 
Indian at five hundred dollars per head. The exe- 
cution of such a contract would have saved a mil- 
lion or two of dollars to the treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. Clay next alluded to his intended retirement 
from the senate of the United States. One session 
of the term for which he was last elected, still re- 
mained. He felt the full force of the implied obli- 
gation which every man who accepted office con- 
tracted to serve during the period for which he was 
appointed, unless some strong reasons existed for 
his resignation. That consideration might possibly 
carry him back once more to the senate, although 
it was his real wish now to retire. He would, at 
all events, positively decide, in due season, that 
the state might be fully represented. But beyond 
that period he had no desire to continue in the se- 
nate. And, although he entertained the profound- 
est gratitude for the confidence so long and so often 
reposed in him by the state of Kentucky, and 
should ever feel a deep and thankful sense of the 
friendly wishes of his fellow citizens to retain him 
in that body, he could not consent to be again a 
candidate for a seat in it. And he hoped the state 
would turn its attention to some other citizen. He 
admitted that eminently prosperous as the whole 
union undoubtedly was in the general business and 
concerns of the people, its political condition was 
far from being safe or satisfactory. He was con- 
vinced that foul corruption had penetrated almost 
every branch of administration, and was graduall 
poisoning the whole government. He admitted it 
to be the duty of every citizen to employ, to his 
latest breath, all his abilities, and every energy he 
possessed, if necessary to serve his country; and he 
would beg | remain in the public councils, and 
exert himself hereafter, as he had faithfully done 
heretofore, to preserve our free institutions in the 
utmost are 6 if he believed he could do any pub- 
lic good at all proportionate to the private sacrifices 
which he should make. But he had been a long 
time in public employment and needed repose. 
Perhaps his voice had been too often raised, was 
too familiar to the public ear; perhaps one less 
known, of more buoyancy and elasticity, may be 
heard with more salutary effect. He fervently 
hoped that the republic might survive all impend- 
ing dangers. But it was not to be disguised that 
the people themselves must purify and preserve 
their free institutions, if they were to be supported. 
No people ever lost their liberty who resolved to 
maintain it. No people ever maintained their liber- 
ty who tolerated, sanctioned and upheld corruption 
and corrupt men in the government. 

‘ “a C. concluded by proposing the following 
ast: 

The public lands. The common property of all 
the states, they should be administered for the be- 
nefit of all, exclusively for none. 
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FOREIGN CHRONICLE. 


Caspar Hauser. Lord Stanhope, the friend and 
patron of Caspar Hauser, about whom there was so 
much mystery a few years ago, now admits that he 
was imposed upon, and gives a strong body of evi- 
dence to show that they who believed this young fel- 
low’s wonderful story, were made egregriously fools 
of. ‘Touching the catastrophe, lord Stanhope thinks 
that Caspar unwittingly killed himself when trying 
to inflict a slight wound, in order to carry out his ro- 
mance, revive an interest in his fate, stifle investi- 
gation, and procure his being removed from the im- 
pending danger of detection. 


The Poles. We have already announced that a de- 
cree has been promulgated by the Russian govern- 
ment at Warsaw, subjecting all medals, prints, draw- 
ings, and objects of art to censorship. ‘The Swadian 
Mercury contains a letter from the frontiers of Po- 
land, in which the cause of this decree is explained. 
It appears that since the regulations of the government 
have become so severe that no secret correspondence 
can be carried on between any of the Polish refugees 
and their friends in the country, a method has been 
devised of forming a kind of symbolical correspond- 
ence. Many houses in the engraving line, and deal- 
ers in hardware had received, almost simultaneous- 
ly, from Paris, considerable quantities of works in 
bronze and marble sculpture, executed with much 
taste and at a moderate price. The police, however, 
found out the mystery, and the decree above alluded 
to was issued in consequence. 

[ Galignani’s Messenger. 


‘Nothing new.” ‘The resemblance between most 
of ancient and modern domestic articles, both of use 
and luxury, has been remarked by all who have seen 
those which have been dug from the buried cities 
near Naples. This resemblance, however, reaches 
toa more remote date. It is said that an Egyptian 
buffet or sideboard, with all its details, not excepting 
dishes, plates, knives, and spoons, near 4,000 years 
ago, bore a strong resemblance to the sideboards of 
our modern palaces and villas. ‘The hunting cups 
were embellished, as at present, with heads of the 
animals of the chase; but the banqueting urns, instead 
of being supported by the forms of vanquished Ca- 
rians, i. e. Cariatides, as at Athens, are supported by 
the forms of vanquished Bactrian, Chaldean, Scythian, 
or Ethiopian kings. 

A letter from Smyrna, of the 17th June, received 
via Liverpool, states that such had been the severity 
of the last winter, that many of the fig trees had been 
destroyed, aud consequently a very small crop was 
expected. 

A letter from Rio Grande, dated 8th July, states 
that information had been received that a counter-re- 
volution had broken out in Port Algero, and the vice 
president had, with several other officers, been im- 
prisoned—which it was thought, would have a benefi- 
cial result. 


The ex-empress of France. The Swabian Mercu- 
ry gives the following from Vienna of the 24th alt.— 
The archduchess, Maria Louisa, visited yesterday, in 
the convent of the Capuchins, the tombs of her father 
and her son, ‘lhe count de Bombelles and a lady of 
honor accompanied the princess. The venerable Ca- 
puchins had prepared the same morning in the church 
for the duke of Reichstadt (the son of Napoleon) a 
requiem, followed by a mass for the dead, with which 
the archduchess mingled her tears. She then was 
conducted into the vaults, and knelt with a fervor of 
grief before the tombs of her father and son. 


Romantic incident. The New York Advertiser 
has received a copy of the ‘*Algemiene Zeitung,” a 
newspaper published at Vienna, which gives an ac- 
count of the upsetting of a pleasure boat, by which 
the princess Adelaide Sophia was precipitated into 
the water, and would have drowned if it had not beeu 
for the exertion of Mr. Bell, a young American gen- 
tleman, son of Dr. Bell, of Charleston, 8. C. who, 
happening to be near in another pleasure boat, imme- 
diately plunged into the river (without knowing the 
quality of the lady) and reseued her from a watery 
grave. He was the next day invited to the imperial 
palace, where he was preseated by the princess her- 
self with a breastpin, studded with diamonds, and va- 
lued at twenty thousand dollars. 


Honor to Bozzaris. The French sculptor, David, 
has executed and presented to Greece, a statue repre- 
senting a youthful figure holding in one hand a erown 
of laurel, and with the other pointing to the name of 
Bozzaris. It is erected over the tomb of the warrior 
at Missolonghi. King Otho has sent the artist the 
cross of the order of deliverance. 


Nittles. In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I have 
slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle ta- 
ble cloth. The young and tender nettle is an excel- 
lent potherb, and the stocks of the old nettle are as 
good as flax for making cloth. Ihave heard my mo- 

oer say that she thought nettle cloth more durable 
than other species of linen. 
(7. Campbell in the New Monthly. 


Halifax papers to the 20th ult. have been 


Halifax. 


at the ensuing election, those who are friendly to ag- 
riculture and the fisheries, as these pursuits are the 
foundation of colonial hope and prosperity. They 
complain that the principal resources of their colo- 
nial wealth languishes and decays, while the pscatory 
laborers of other nations, American and French, 
whiten their shores with canvass, and exhaust the 
wealth of the waters that flow at their feet. 


A leak lately took place in the Thames Tunnel at 
London, which threatened to overflow the entire work, 
but was fortunately stopped by some experienced mi- 
ners before any serious damage was done. 


‘In. our country,” exclaimed an Italian, ‘‘in our 
country, sir, we have the ever burning Mount Vesu- 





vius. ”° 

‘‘Have you, indeed,”’ replied a son of America, 
‘and in our country, we have the Falls of Niagara, 
which would put it out in five minutes. ”’ 


Vaccination. Before the introduction of vaccina- 
tion it was estimated that between 70 and 80,000 peo- 
ple died a day, upon the whole globe, of the small 
pox. 


Portugal. On the 14th of July, the treasury build- 
ing in Lisbon took fire and was entirely consumed. 
The public documents were, for the most part, saved. 
The loss to the government is about £70,000. 


Ancient coins. Lately, a girl, employed in pick- 
ing up stones ina field adjoining the church at Savig- 
ua in the Jura, found an old oak box very much de- 
eayed, in which were 212 pieces of money, part sil- 
ver, and partly mixed metal, of the reigns of the em- 
peror Charles V. and his son Philip 1V. It is be- 
lieved that in or near this spot the victims of the 
plague in 1639 were buried. Here also at the same 
time was carried on the disastrous war in these moun- 
tains by Guebriant, lieutenant of the duke de Wei- 
mar, in the same time of Louis XIII, when it is not 
doubted the pieces of money in question were hid- 
den. 


German literature. “Alluding to the literary fair 
at Leipsic, a recent writer says *‘the wagons of print- 
ed paper which leave this mart of the brain exceed 
in number an Indian caravan.” The same authority 
adds that at least 10,000,000 of new volumes are 
printed annually in Germany; that every year furnish- 
es 1,000 new writers, and that there are at least 
50,000 persons living in Germany who have written 
a book. 


Fugene Aram. <A late provincial paper, (says one 
of the London papers), contains a notice of the death 
of Edward Day, at Knaresborough, aged one hun- 
dred and one years, ove of the constables who arrested 
the celebrated Eugene Aram, 80 years ago. 


DOMESTIC CHRONICLE. 
Paupers and prisoners. A New York paper says 
——The alms house office is continually thronged with 
application for admissions by foreign paupers, most of 
them recently landed on our shores, and even now in 
the summer season, when the alms house is usually 
comparatively empty, there are 1,880 paupers therein. 
In the penitentiary there are 330 female and 237 male 
prisoners—557 in all—sentenced for longer or short- 
er periods; and in the Bridewell, there are on an ave- 
rage constantly 100 persons, committed for trial, mak- 
ing of paupers and prisoners, convicted and uncon- 
victed, 2,537 persons. From the rapidity and in- 
creasing number of the applications for admission in- 
to the alms house, by foreign paupers, it,is appre- 
hended that the present accommodations will not be 
half sufficient in the winter to contain all that will 
struggle for admission, and the erection of more ex- 
tensive buildings will be inevitably necessary! 
An English pauper, revently imported, attempted to 
sell his wife in the streets of New York, a few days 
since, for the purpose of raising money to support 
three small half starved children who followed the 
miserable parents! The circumstances becoming 
known, nearly six dollars were collected from the 
spectators and given to the wretched pair, which sum 
they considered a large fortune. Another collection 
to send them back to the parish authorities of Bristol 
who sent them hither, might prevent the public from 
witnessing another similar spectacle. 
Our French relations. We are gratified to learn, 
through a gentleman of high standing in Paris, and 
one intimate with the councils of the king, that a 
minister is shortly to be sent to this country, to re- 
store our diplomatic relations and at the same time 
the cordial and kind feeling which ought always to 
subsist between the two nations. [ Globe. 
The United States brig Porpoise, lieut. command- 
ant Ramsey, sailed a few days since from New York 
with the commissioners appointed to locate a naval 
depot in Florida. 





A meeting has been held 
esq. presided, to 


Centennial celebration. 
in Norfolk, at which, Miles King, 


‘take into consideration the propriety of celebrating 


the 15th day of September next as the centenary an- 
niversary of the incorporation of that borough. The 
following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That we will observe Thursday the 15th 





received—They recommend to the people to return | of Sept. ensuing, being the centennial anniversary of | 


the creation of our borough into a body politic and 
corporate, as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
for past and present blessings and mercies, and of 
supplication to Him, for bis continued care and favor; 
and also asa day for public rejoicing for all the so- 
cial happiness and prosperity which our fathers and 
ourselves have enjoyed from the first establishment of 
our corporation to the present time; and for the hopes 
which we may justly entertain of the future enlarge- 
ment and improvement of our borough, and the more 
distinguished success which may hereafter crown the 
virtue, industry and enterprise of its citizens, for 
years and ages to come. 


Pure water. A vote of the citizens of Boston was 
recently taken—‘‘whether the city government should 
assume the responsibility of introducing pure water 
into the city, instead of vesting it in a private corpo- 
ration,” and decided in favor of vesting it in the city 
by a vote of 2,207 to 156. 


Convoy. Information was received in this city yes- 
terday from commodore Dallas, at Pensacola, dated 
August 9th, that he should ina few days despatch a 
vessel of war to stop at the passes of the Mississippi, 
and take in convoy all the vessels bound for the ports 
of Matamoras and Tampico, and would prevent, as 
far as he was able, any hindrance to the commerce of 
the United States with Mexico. Said vessel will take 
charge of any specie that may be intended for this ci- 
ty on itsreturn. [N. Orleans American. 


Incendiarism. The clerk’s office of the United 
States court, at Clarksburg, Va. was partially con- 
sumed by fire on the night of the 12th ult. The 
Wheeling Times states that extensive frauds had been 
committed on the treasury by pension agents through 
forged papers. Suspicions had been aroused, prose- 
cutions entered, and the documents were on file in the 
clerk’s office. The loss of individuals from the de- 
struction of valuable papers has been great, and deep 
excitement pervaded the community. 

A letter in a Georgetown (South Carolina) paper 
of the 5th of August, relates that a deer was lately 
shot in that neighborhood, and out of the animal was 
taken a piece of wood about one and a half inches in 
length, and about the fourth of an inch in diameter. 
The wood appeared to be oak, was perfectly well pre- 
served, and from the appearance of the liver, which 
was healthy and sound, had been lodged there a long 
time. The writer accounts for the phenomenon by 
supposing that the deer had been staked, as it is term- 
ed—a mode sometimes resorted to, and a very barba- 
rous one, for the destruction of deer that are trouble- 
some to fields. 

Flour. The New York Express of Monday says, 
**It will be seen by the report of the market, that flour 
had advanced considerably up to the close of Friday’s 
market. Wheat, western, there was in market Satur- 
day has been sold at $8 37$a8 50. On the 20th, 
western flour sold at $7 3-8—to-day the same brand 
sold at $8 50. We learn that a house which con- 
tracted to deliver about this time 2,000 barrelsat 7 3-8, 
is now buying at $8 50 a 8 62 to complete the con- 
tract. No new wheat had been received at the west- 
ern mills at last advices, 


Wheat. 
in the Baltimore market at $2 15 to $2 
el, and prime red at $2 05. 

Jersey flax. The Hunterdon county Gazette men- 

tions that a gentleman of Flemington has adapted a 
horse-power thrashing machine to the purpose of 
thrashing flaxseed from the stalk; and that it will, 
with one horse, do the work as fast as it can be done 
by six men in the usual way. Flemington is ina flax 
growing district. 
Broom corn speculations have been made in this 
region: some evidence touching the fruittulness of 
the crops. Large lots have been sold in the field, in 
anticipation of the coming harvest, at 6 and 7 cents 
per pound. [Morthampton Courier. 


Capt. B. L. E. Bonneville of the U. 5. army re- 
turued to this city on Sunday morning from a tour to 
the Rocky Mountains, where he has been (with the 
exception of a few months) for the last five years. 
We are happy to learn that the captain, in connection 
with Washington Irving, esq. contemplates compil- 
ing a narrative of his travels, together with an ac- 
count of the various tribes among which he sojourned, 
and a geographic account of the country through 
which he passed. We await with impatience the ap- 
pearance of this work. [ St. Louis Observer. 


The Virginia springs. The Lewisburg Allegha- 
nian of the 19th ult. states the number of visiters at the 
White Sulphur and neighborhood, at more than 720 
ladies and gentlemen-—besides from 60 to 80 boarders 


Prime new white wheat has sold recently 
16 per bush- 


Jat the White Sulphar hotel kept by Mr. Mastin—at 


the Salt Sulphur, 260—at the Blue, 200—and between 
one and two hundred white persons at the Street 
springs. It estimates the whole number of vigiters at 
all the springs within 40 miles square, as at least 2,000. 

The Alleghanian also states, that ‘general Harri- 
son had arrived at the Blue Sulphur springs. 





In New Yé6rk, last weck, there was 209 deaths. In 
Philadelphia, same period, 124 deaths. 
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